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THE EMPEROR’S OLIV E-BRANCH. 


HE French Emperor has let loose a second dove upon 
the troubled waters of America. This time, possibly, 


With the commencement of another year the American | 
question has, beyond all doubt, entered on a fresh phase. | 
Among the immediate combatants the blaze of passion seems | 
as fierce as ever ; for the barbarous name of reprisals, toge- | 
ther with the hateful rumour of military executions, begins | 
to be heard. But there are symptoms that large classes of | 


| 
both communities are becoming weary of the fratricidal | 


contest which threatens to exhaust, if not to desolate, half a 


continent. Is the North capable of and prepared for still | 
| Peace Party within the limits of the Union. The thoughtful 


more gigantic efforts than any it has yet made, on the vague 


chance of conquering the conquerors of Fredericksburg? If | 


not, the contest had better end without further loss of 
life. Are the South, on their side, anxious to protract 
their terrible attitude of defence, which, even if successful 
in the end, must also be ruinous and bloody? These 
thoughts have, it appears, at last presented themselves 
on both sides of the Potomac. The New York Tribune 
raises its voice, and indirectly asks for peace. Deep answers 


unto deep. A similar cry is heard from the press of Rich- | 
mond, though with it comes a protest that the separation of | 


North and South must be eternal. Journalists are by 
nature warlike, and a national press seldom advocates the 
cessation of hostilities, until the horrors of war have begun 
to be universally and profoundly felt. The intelligence, 
accordingly, which the last steam-packets have brought, is 
hopeful. The war is not over,—revengeful passion still 
runs high,—military murders have begun in Arkansas,—and 
gold at New York is at a premium of 48 per cent. Yet, if 
we mistake not, the white clouds of peace are beginning to 
show themselves on the horizon. 

At such a crisis the Emperor’s intercessory despatch will 
be read perhaps by many a patriot, both in the United and 
Confederate States, with sensations of relief and gratitude. 
Courageous men, whose hardihood has been thoroughly 
attested, can afford to welcome the prospect of an amicable 
interruption. From Virginia to the mouth of the Mississippi 
the windy phantoms of war will pause and rest upon their 
swords at the appearance of the great European wizard upon 
the stage. A wave of his wand may not dispel them all, but 
it opens at least an honourable door for their retreat. The 
arrival of the French note is a great event indeed. Worded 
with a savoir faire and a delicacy, which the Foreign Office 
may admire and envy, the document commends itself to the 
natural vanity of all Americans. North or South may take | 
or leave the olive-branch held out to them ; but, at least, it 
is impossible for them to be offended. The initiative of 
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| acceptance or rejection rests with the North. President 


Lincoln’s Government will be bold men if they wave away 
the proffered courtesy, in the face of their growing un- 


| popularity with their own party and the evident hostility of 
news may come back to him that the Deluge is subsiding. | 


the Democrats. Pride may prevent a loud expression, on 
either side, of a wish to bring the present state of affairs to a 
close ; and there can be no doubt that the mutual hatred 
of the Yankee and the Southerner is inexhaustible. But 
the political and military situation of Lincoln’s Cabinet 
is now almost untenable, and a refusal to discuss terms 
of accommodation will be counted by their watchful 
enemies as the last signal link in the chain of evidence 
of their incapacity. There may not heneceforward be 
Peace ; but henceforward there will certainly be a strong 


of the Republican party, who view with regret the blow to 
abolition principles, and to the prospects of a military propa- 
ganda, which European intervention implies, may well reflect 
that the course which they have forced on the Washington 
executive must sooner or later have led to this. They and 
their champions have been guilty of the political crime of 
caring less for the Union than for revenge upon the South. 
Even the Emancipation of the slaves has been used by them 
merely as a dagger by which the South might be stabbed 
to the very heart. With the exception of an honest section 
of philanthropists, who are well represented by the literary 
coteries of Boston and elsewhere, the Republicans have 
upheld the cause of abolition, not because they loved the 
negro, but because they hated the negro’s master. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation was a signal gun proclaiming 
that the Union had been wrecked. From that moment the 


war became a war, not of principle but of passion. It was 


an acknowledgment that, in the eyes of the Lincoln Govern- 
ment, a great empire was gone, that the advisers of tne 
President now at last despaired of the republic, and that 
henceforth their only object was to fire the cotton fields of 
the South. 


A war purposeless henceforward—except so far as Pro- 
vidence, out of the ruin of the cotton-owner and the wild 
fury of the North, might bring about the deliverance from 
bondage of the negro—could not long last without an effort 
being made to end it. The golden and gracious opportunity 
has fallen to the Emperor of the French, who alone was in 
a position to seize it. People in England will, perhaps, ask 
themselves how it is that these windfalls happen chiefly to 
the Emperor of the French? In the first place, he was 
committed, in consequence of his recent ineffectual overtures, 
to a policy of the kind. Instead of retracing his steps, he 
has gone on and done gracefully what he was compelled to 
do. With respect, however, to the American war, there 
never was any doubt but that circumstances had made 
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foreseen. Nor is it at all proved, to say the least, that any 
amount of wisdom or vigour on the part of the Indian 
Government could have rendered Indian cotton as cheap or 
as abundant as we now need it to be— vithout, at all events, 
overstepping all the sound and salutary limits of govern 


France a natural and easy mediator. Americas distrust of 


e somethi ; al bitterness 
England—cansed, perhaps, by something of mutu ul bittert | 
of spirit and mutual misunderstanding on both sides of the 
Atlantic—made it impossible for us to move m the matter. 
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A feeling had seemed to be growing upon us that, perhaps, 
‘+ would be better if the Union, which English statesmen 
had found so insolent in policy and democracy, never again 
were re-established. For once, English generosity appeared 
to be dead, and the cold neutrality which the English 
Government have honestly pursued seemed to cover, with- 
out concealing, a hidden prejudice. America believed that 
we were watching with an evil eye the death-throes of our 
great Transatlantic rival. The French Emperor 1s re- 
moved from the influence of these depressing suspicions and 
jealousies. He can with decency arrive upon the stage, 
simulating a warm glow of friendship for both parties. 
France comes upon the battle-field breathing the purest 
philanthropy, and her face radiant with affection for any- 
thing American. She appreciates the difficulties of their 
position. She admires their national pride and suscepti- 
bility. 
would feel very much what the American eagles both feel. 
Cannot 


Under the same circumstances, the French cock 


Interference and advice would be an impertinence. 
the contending parties talk over their differences quietly 
among themselves ; if possible, uniting to restore the Union ; 
if not, at all events agreeing to separate in peace ! 

The sentimental halo which the Emperor’s letter sheds 
around, would not be of much service in thawing the 
frost of Federal and Confederate antipathy ; but it may gild 
with decent colour any arrangement between the belligerents 
to which they are impelled by the exhaustion of the war. 
It is not merely now a question whether the move should be 
made. The Emperor has made his move, and has despatched 
his proposition. This country will rejoice if it should lead 
to anything ; 
every effort of the kind. It is not a case in which 
French diplomacy will be strengthened by having English 
diplomacy to back it. Mr. Seward will no doubt be told 
that the French suggestion, though it does not emanate from 
us, has our approval and our warmest wishes. English 
counsels are not likely to be acceptable at Washington, and 
Lord Russell will confine himself wisely to following with 
the rest of Europe in the train of France. An olive-branch 
from the hand of France will come with a better grace than 
any olive-branch we can bring. It is said that the French 
Emperor has already suggested informally a scheme of 
reconciliation. He will find it hard to blow up the dying 
embers of Union recollections again into a flame. He will 
find it difficult to reconcile conflicting interests, to decide 
what is to be done about tariffs, and to settle into whose 
hands the Mississippi is ultimately to fall. But the task is 
an honourable and a grateful one ; and America will forget 
her suspicions about Mexico, and the Emperor’s crotchets 
about the Latin race, at the receipt of a kindness so 
opportune and so sincere. 





BRIGHT ON INDIAN COTTON, 


\ J E are content to receive the present cotton famine as 
. r . - . > > r ot . . ; 
a dispensation of Providence for which we must be 
very sorry, but as to which there is no call for being very 
t ory, iw ¢ "~A. ‘ stxy : rs 
ungry. It is a great calamity, no doubt ; but it by no 
_— follows that it is anybody’s fault, except that of the 
= a themselves, The attempts that have been made 
) Ms ri or - this party or to that,—the mutual recrimi- 
os we rs 1 have been bandied about,—the charges 
> oC r . = M4 qys a 
sidan 1b by pri’ oe against Sir Charles Wood and his 
olleagues,—and those br 4 ~ Ki i 
we oe hee rought by Mr. Kingsley against 
“ar. Dright and his fellow manufacturers —appear to us to 
a . - — * . . x. . F , ? . ; , 
spring rather from irritation than from reflection, and to be 
for the most part flagrantly unjust. There m: hi re been 
pact ch tovesees wap dags e may have been 
‘ , *orecast on the one side, and there may have been 
want of energy on the other ; but most assuredly no om unt 
ty ae r ; . 4 m2 . ‘ . 
of the prophe tic faculty on the part of manufacturers could 
ee foreseen the American civil war or | 
lockade, or could have provided against 


MR. 


the American 
1t if it had been 


and our sympathies must be on the side of 


mental action and governmental impartiality to a degree 
against which Free-traders and Political Economists, like 
Mr. Bright, ought to have been the first to cry out. 

The dissolution of the Union, and the war which has 
ensued, were events which few could have anticipated, and 
which, as a fact, scarcely any statesman or any merchant did 
anticipate. The interruption of the ordinary course of trade 
and production in America at some indefinitely distant date, 
as a result of negro emancipation or negro revolt, was, 
indeed, regarded vaguely as one of the possible contingencies 
which the future might have in store for us. But up to 
three years ago, the cessation of the cotton supply, asa 
consequence of a desperate and obstinate war between the 
North and South, was, to all appearance, as little probable, 
was certainly as little expected, and was a casualty on which 
it would have been as rash to calculate, as the interruption 
of the indigo crop in India on account of the mutiny, or the 
abandonment of the cultivation of tea in China on account 
of the Taeping rebellion. And it is just as absurd to blame 
the British merchant or the British Government for not 
having, in the view of an invisible calamity, taken measures 
for forcing the growth of cotton in India, as for not having 
taken measures for forcing the growth of indigo in Australia 
or of tea in Assam. Experiments, indeed, might have 
been made, and were made, with a view of ascertaining 
whether and how such growth could be fostered and 
improved ; but no elaborate or official steps could with safety 
or propriety have been taken to stimulate or artificially 
encourage such growth in these secondary countries, till the 
crops inthe primary countries had actually failed or been aban- 
doned, or till such failure or abandonment was proximately 
probable and imminent ; for the very simple reason that it 
would not have paid to do so, and that the introduction of 
new and extraneous crops must have so much increased the 
quantity and deteriorated the value of the article thus 
fostered, as to have rendered the speculation a ruinous one 
to all parties concerned. So long as the United States were 
able to pour into England, and did pour in, ample quantities 
of excellent cotton at moderate prices, it would clearly 
have been a work of supererogation on the part of the 
British importer or manufacturer to be at the trouble of 
forcing the growth of cotton in India or elsewhere (where 
it cost more and was worth less), merely because it was 
possible that some day or other the American crop might 
fail or be withheld. Nor would it have been in his power 
to do so had he been foolish or Quixotic enough to desire it, 
since the fortune of no millionnaire could have been equal 
to the strain of introducing poor Surat at sixpence a pound 
to compete with good Orleans at fourpence. 


So much for the charge of neglect and imprudence as 
against manufacturers. Much of the same defence is applic- 
able to the same accusation when brought against the 
Indian Government ; and thus far Sir Charles Wood might 
obtain an easy victory over Mr. Bright. It is perfectly true, 
moreover, that—though, perhaps, they might have worked 
harder and faster in opening rivers, digging canals, pro- 
moting railways, and the like, and thus have facilitated the 
access to new markets for all the products of the Indian 
soil—the Indian authorities could not, without a dereliction 
of duty have applied the revenue at their command to favour 
the growth of one commodity rather than another ; and 
that Mr. Bright’s suggestion of offering a bounty on the 
production of cotton by exempting cotton lands from tax or 
rent, is one which is simply disgraceful in a man who spent 
his best years and achieved his chief repute in denouncing a 
similar bounty in the case of British wheat. Sir Charles 
W ood is quite right, moreover, in declaring that the whole 
affair is a mere question of price ; that the reason why 
cotton, fit for the English market, has not been more 
regularly and more constantly produced in India, is that a 
remunerating price has never been regularly offered for it ; 
that it has been in demand only or ‘chiefly to supplement 
the American supply, and has only yielded a profit to the 
ryot or the native merchant in those years when the 
American crop was defective, and when, in consequence, 
prices had advanced conside cably. Cotton has not been 
largely grown for export in India, because, owing to the 
cause Just referred to, other articles paid better. The pro- 
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duction of other articles, and the total value of Indian 
exports have increased ; and that is the defence of the 
Indian authorities to the indictment. The first of the 
following tables shows the aggregate value of our imports 
trom Sadie for the last eight years ; and the second, the 
quantity of the principal staples for ten years ; and the 
general result is not unsatisfactory. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE I.—Total Real Value of Imports from British East Indies, 
1854 to 1861. 
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TaBLE Il.—Imports from British India from 1851 to 1861.—Quantities. 























1851. | 1852. 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. 1861. | 
= | — } —— 
| | | } 
Cotton, Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | COwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | eye 
Raw ... | 1,071,522, 757,657 | 1,602,213 | 1,042,358 | 1,281,131 | 1,592,666 | 2,216,976 1,155,346 | 1,701,075 | 1,803,938 | 3,257,92 
| | | 
Hemp, | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. 
Jute,&c. | 589,460 463,846 | 318,251 | 570,250 594,168 759,538 584,141 | 808,956 1,107,716 | 825,339 920,388 
} 
| Linseed& | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qre. |  Qvs. | Qrs. Os. | Gm in Qa J 
| Flaxseed | 93,814 | 184,618 151,113 196,570 | 362,882 341,763 | 209,263 416,757 | 526,566 | 565,710 544,256 | 
| } 1 | | 
| | | 
| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
| Silk, Raw | 1,154,190 1,330,523) 506,262 688,300 | 877,364 600,430 | 191,796 | 577,528 313,185 | 60,510 | 162,121 
| | 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | 
Sugar ... | 1,605,880! 1,304,721! 1,240,737 | 779,189 742,020 | 1,216,018 | 1,138,850 | 775,899 895,801 | 731,747 674,591 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
i: rr 262,839 310,198 | 270,776 | 386,221 408,858 690,390 | 1,240,254 | 909,513 | 1,304,932 | 2,621,615 | 1,958,051 
| | | | 
j | } 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. 
| Wool 4,549,520 7,879,801/12,398,658 Res 14,283,535 15,385,171 |19,341,021 17,298,597 |14,363,403 (20,214,173 | 19,112,308 








But when Sir Charles Wood goes on to say that, if the 
British manufacturer will only give, as an average, a shilling 
a pound for Surat cotton, India will send him every year as 
much as he requires, and as much as America ever furnished, 
he shows a strange unacquaintance with the conditions of 
the problem. England never can give any such price ; and 
for two plain reasons. The first is, that other countries will 
supply her wants at a much cheaper rate ; that Africa cer- 
tainly, and Australia probably, and the West Indies, we 
believe, could produce largely at a considerably lower cost ; 
and, more especially, that we can scarcely anticipate any such 
prolongation of the American war, nor any such derange- 
ment of American industry as will disable the Gulf States 
from supplying cotton very largely at sixpence per pound, or 
to speak cautiously ,assuredly at eightpence. The second reason 

s, that if the price of raw cotton is to range as high as a 
shilling a pound (and Sir Charles Wood does not seem dis- 
posed to contract at much less), then the consumption of 
cotton fabrics throughout the world will be so materially 
and inevitably curtailed, that whether India can supply us 
or not will become a matter of very much smaller import- 
ance than it is at present. Surat cotton permanently at one 
shilling would, probably, imply the permanent closing of 
half the factories in Great Britain, 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 
V HEN, at some period in the remote future, the 


historian of this country pronounces a calm and a 
philosophical opinion upon the Crimean War, he will tread 
with an unembarrassed step amid entanglements, confusions, 
conflicting interests, and unexpected results, which we are 
too near at present to contemplate without ‘bewilderment. 
He will follow with interest and amazement those diplo- 
matic conflicts which had for their origin the posses- 
sion of a key and a star, and for their termination a 
European war; and, as the dispassionate narrator of the 
events of a byegone age, he will deduce from them, more 
readily than we can now, the great moral which they convey. 
He will be better able to analyze the motives by which 
each of the Powers was actuated ; to separate the religious 
enthusiasm from the political ambition of Russia, and to 
give each its proper weight ; to contrast that cold and caleu- 
lating policy of expediency which governed the action of the 
French Emperor, with those blundering but amiable impulses 
which led the British nation to join him: and he will pro- 
bably conclude that the Power which lost least of its dignity, 
and made the best show of firmness and consistency, was 
the one which had advanced least in the arts of peace and 
civilization, and which, while it exercised more religious 
toleration than either its enemy or its allies, professed a 
creed in deadly hostility to that which caused the struggle. 





He will perceive that if the Western Powers, who under- 
took the defence of Turkey, had from the first understood the 
real character of the Osmanli, and the genius of their insti- 
tutions, the war might possibly have been altogether avoided ; 
and he will be forced to admit that the English nation 
cannot be held altogether irresponsible for the expenditure 
of blood and treasure which the war involved. Popular 
sentiment, easily aroused, and always inadequately informed, 
too often encourages our rulers in a policy that is either 
vacillating or precipitate ; and political misunderstandings, 
capable in the first instance of easy adjustment, soon reach 
the point at which they admit ofno honourable arbitrament 
but that of the sword. Had we fully understood and firmly 
resisted the pretensions of the Czar at first, we might, 
there is every reason to believe, have been spared the rest. 
A few months of hesitation cost us an European war. 

The same policy which involved us in war with Russia 
is being again pursued by her with unabated vigour. 
However proverbially fickle may be the mind of the 
public, we can scarcely give it credit for such inconsis- 
tency as would be implied by indifference to a cause now 
for which we fought and bled some seven years ago. If 
it was worth spending millions to achieve an object 
then, it is worth expending a little diplomatic energy to 
preserve what we have gained. We ought to feel a greater 
interest in Turkey than in any other power in Europe, 
considering what we have done for her ; and yet events are 
happening in that empire, of which people will remain pro- 
foundly ignorant until they are called upon to decide the 
line of policy which the Government is to adopt. It is not 
likely that the Sultan would dismiss the whole of his 
cabinet unless the point at issue was serious. It is the 
fashion to look upon this sweeping measure as the rash act 
of an eccentric despot. Those who know Abdul Aziz attach 
to it a higher significance, when taken in conjunction with 
events which are passing in some of the provinces of his 
empire. It is, in fact, the inauguration of a new policy, 
whether sound or not, those only who are familiar with all 
the conditions inv olved, can tell. We may gather that Fuad 
Pasha takes a strong view of the matter by his conduct on 
the occasion ; but on the other hand, his resumption of his 
financial duties leads us to hope that some means have been 
found to reconcile his views of national economy with the 
foreign policy of the Sultan. That policy is simple and 
straightforward. He knows that, by the ninth article of the 
Treaty of Paris, he has, spontaneously and as an independent 
sovereign, granted certain concessions to his Christian subjects; 
but that a “clause in that article prohibits the interference, 
in his mode of dealing with these subjects, of any Christian 
power. He is unfortunately in possession of the clearest 
evidence that this clause has not been respected, either in 
the case of Montenegro or of Servia ; and, to make matters 
worse, he finds that “the leading agitators are not confined 
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to emissaries of his old enemy, the Czar, but are generally 
the agents of his late friend, the Emperor of France. He 
has succeeded, in spite of the machinations of his two great 
antagonists, in suppressing the rebellion in the Herzegov ine 
and Montenegro; but he has to contend with diplomatic 
protests on the part of these Powers, in carrying out 
the terms of peace, for which no grounds of justification 
can be found. By one of the terms of the convention 
entered into with Montenegro, the Sultan is entitled to 
construct a line of block-houses, without which he can have 
no guarantee for the maintenance of the peace he has 
imposed. In consideration for this, he has relieved the 
Montenegrins from the taxes which were formerly levied 
upon provisions and the necessaries of life imported through 
Turkey into the country. The Montenegrins now protest 
against the construction of block-houses, and they are sup- 
ported in this protest by Russia and France. In connection 
with this dispute, another cause of complaint has arisen 
against Russia out of the supply of arms, which that Power 
has furnished to Servia. In the first instance, these arms 
were destined for Bulgaria ; but the Turkish Government, 
having been informed of their transport through Wallachia, 
remonstrated on the subject with Prince Couza, who com- 
municated with the Government of St. Petersburg, and 
received instructions to say that they were for Prince 
Michael, of Servia. Prince Michael, however, has come 
under an obligation to the Porte to reduce his army, 
and can have no excuse for claiming about 200,000 stand 
of arms, which are now in Belgrade, and which he 
possesses facilities for disseminating through Turkey at any 
moment. Already the authority of the Sultan is weakened 
in Bulgaria by the humiliation forced upon him by the 
Powers, in the ejection of the Mahometan population from 
the suburb of Belgrade, and by the abandonment of his 
fortresses in Servia ; and he foresees, that in the event of 
a Christian rising, the British public, with their ready and 
ever-varying sympathies, may transfer their affections from 
the Turk to the Christian. Now he knows that in European 
Turkey there are four millions of Turks to seven millions of 
Christians ; that the proprietors of the soil are all Turks ; 
that their familiarity with arms, their warlike nature, their 
common creed, their common tongue, and the prestige which 
invests a dominant race, would enable them to crush and 
utterly exterminate, if exasperated, the Christian peasantry, 
who consist of different races, speak different languages, who 
profess two forms of the Greek religion, many of whom 
are Latins, and who, so far from having any cohesion among 
themselves, are constantly engaged in the fiercest disputes. To 
prevent a massacre which would shock Europe, to deprive the 
Western Powers of an excuse for that armed occupation which 
two of them delight in, and to warn them from pushing 
their present agitation to too great a length, the Sultan has 
determined to maintain an army and a fleet which may 
cause his enemies to respect him, and relieve his friends 
from the duties of protection. With a fleet at Constantinople, 
the Black Sea, denuded of any Russian squadron, is at his 
mercy ; and we have already seen how a Turkish army, well 
led, could drive the whole Russian army out of the Princi- 
palities. All that the Sultan asks is to be left alone, and he 
is entitled to point as a proof of the vitality of his empire to 
those intrigues and that perpetual agitation on the part of 
foreign powers which distract, but which fail to destroy it. 
Is there another Power in Europe, except England, which 
could undergo as much, and live ¢ 





THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


IBERAL Europe is once again summoned to that most 

4 melancholy of spectacles—a Polish outbreak. Once 
again we are told that order reigns in Warsaw, and the 
experience of former catastrophes has rendered us only too 
well able to interpret this ominous announcement. As of 
old, it means the ineffectual effort of a brave people to re- 
cover the independence of which they were robbed. It 
means an outbreak of despair, resistance more or less pro- 
longed, military executions, Siberian exile, and the desolation 
of many a home. This time, it seems, the brimming cup of 
iy Set at tani semana ae ae eee 

j s. 5th instant 

said the official journal at Warsaw, “in the early hours from 
ints minh eungiets pune ond eelle eee ine 
tne h ace ¢ er. No single instance 

PI d to be contended against ; and for the last 














thirty years there has not been such an example of willing- 
ness and pleasure on the part of the conscripts. In the 
council-hall and in the citadel, where they were placed in the 
meantime, and where they were tended with every care, 
they showed the best and, indeed, a joyful feeling. . » » Many 
of the conscripts expressed the joy they felt at entering the 
school of order, which military service would be to them.” 
Now we can sit and read these precious lines by the clear, 
pitiless light of subsequent events ; and yet of themselves, 
and without the commentary of facts, they excite, 
rather than allay, suspicion and disquietude. Accus- 
tomed as we are to recruiting a truly national army 
by voluntary enlistment, this joy of conscripts at entering 
an alien and hostile army as ‘a school of order,” is, even to 
us, past all understanding ; and we find it ditticult to asso- 
ciate the regular and peaceful operations of the law with 
one o'clock on a winter’s morning. We have, to be sure, 
another and a very different account of the levy, which was 
so satisfactory to the official journal. At midnight on the 
15th, so runs the non-official story, the gates of Warsaw 
were closed and guarded, the public squares were filled with 
troops, and cavalry patrolled the streets. Peace and order, 
as they are understood at Warsaw, being thus secured, the 
police forced their way into private houses, and took from 
their beds 2,000 youths, who, piously conscious of their own 
frailties, were awaiting with impatience the salutary dis- 
cipline of the Russian army. But, alas, for poor human 
nature ! the next thing we hear of these 2,000 conscripts is 
their desertion en masse. Whether they were acting under 
the orders of a revolutionary committee or not, they betook 
themselves to the neighbouring woods, killed whatever soldiers 
they could lay hands on in scattered billets, and, in short, 
became the authors of an insurrectionary movement. The 
large landed proprietors and the peasants, say the telegrams 
(which, however, come from Russian sources), refused to join 
the insurgent conscripts ; but the smaller proprietors, mem- 
bers of the lower middle class, and working men, threw 
themselves into the struggle. Then came the monotonous 
and inevitable sequel—telegraphs destroyed, railroads torn 
up, burning villages, and frequent carnage. 

Sitting here at ease and enjoying a plenitude of liberty, it 
becomes not us harshly to condemn the acts of patriots— 
youths torn from their homes to swell the ranks of an army, 
under the iron heel of which their country lies crushed and 








bleeding ; but there cannot be two opinions with respect to 
the hopelessness of this insurrection in Poland. Fertile, no 
doubt, is the soil watered with the blood of martyrs ; and 
“we will die that we may live,” is a sublime saying when it 
comes from a nation’s heart and lips. Freedom’s long and 
often seeming desperate battle is bequeathed from sire to 
son; generation succeeds generation, passing through a vale 
of anguish and affliction, and reaping no reward but the 
hope that their children’s children may live to see the 
dawning of a happier time. Such a hope may be theirs so 
long as they keep their cause pure and undefiled ; and more 
than ever is this necessary in the present time. Day by day 
the moral sense of the civilized world grows more sensitive, 
and the eternal justice of a cause is sometimes hidden from 
men’s eyes by the wild deeds which are the last resource of 
erring patriots. Aimless, useless slaughter, men do not 
readily forgive. The recent rising in Poland seems not to 
have been justified by any concerted plan of action within, 
or by any hope of assistance from without,—while the 
national cause will have been stained by the murder of 
Russian soldiers strangled in their beds. Most impolitic has 
it been to inflame the animosity of the Russian ariny, in 
ce _— was, no doubt, a growing sympathy for the 
ee wand ) 1€ Emperor avowed as much in his speech at St. 
etersburgh. ‘ The revolutionary party,” he said, “reckons 
upon finding traitors in our ranks.” Wherever the germs of 
éympathy showed themselves among the Russians, it was 
the plain interest of the Poles to cherish these by every 
means in their power: but now between them and the 
Russian soldiery runs the blood of murdered comrades, 


According to the latest accounts an appeal was made by 
the revolutionary committee to the students of Warsaw, 
calling upon them to unite, heart and hand, with the in- 
surgents ; but the students had the wisdom and the self- 
restraint to resist an appeal, for which the secret voices of 
nature must have pleaded with passionate energy. The 
calm view of reason, schooled in adversity, saw no light of 
hope at the end of the tempting path that lay before it, It 
saw the gloom deepening in the distance. It was the duty, 
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said the students, of every man who should be selected as a | setting at nought the faith of treaties, no less than the dic- 
conscript to bear his sad lot with resignation, so as not to | tates of humane and enlightened policy, out of deference to his 


expose his country to enormous and hopeless calamities. 
Coming from the flower of Polish youth, to whom it will 
belong for many a year to make or mar the name and fame 
of their nation,—such language is of happy augury. In it 
will be seen a determination to abstain from every desperate 
enterprise of arms, until, perhaps, what M. Lamartine called 
‘“‘ the supreme hour of nationalities” has struck, and foreign 
aid may come from some quarter of a troubled Continent. 
And it will be taken to mean that the educated classes in 
Poland, with one accord, prefer peaceful and legal opposition 
to assassination and abortive insurrection, in the long struggle 
to recover their lost rights ; that they have taken the path 
indicated to them by the best and wisest of their patriot 
leaders, Count André Zamoyski. Never in its chequered 
course has the cause of Poland stood fairer and stronger 
before the world than in the early months of 1861 ; when 
under grievous provocation they hurled not a stone,—when 
men, women, and children knelt down, in the face of an 
enraged soldiery, to chant “ Restore us, Lord, our country ; 
restore us Liberty,”—their piteous helplessness was then a 
tower of strength to them. And never was the Russian 
Government weaker with respect to Poland than in that, the 
hour of its seeming power and might. There is a time to 
wait as well as a time to dare; and if the Poles will look 
around Europe now, they must see that it is not the time to 
dare. 

We can well believe that the Emperor Alexander betrayed 
emotion when he addressed his troops on parade at St. 
Petersburgh. To a well-meaning and humane-tempered man 
like him, a state of siege, and martial law, and their attend- 
ant horrors, are probably most alien and repulsive. But it 
is his fate to reap a crop which his hand did not sow. He 
came to the throne, cursed with the heritage of his father’s 
policy. “I intend,” said the present Emperor to the Polish 
nobles soon after his accession, ‘‘ to maintain the order esta- 
blished by my father. So, gentlemen, above all, no dreams, 
no dreams! The happiness of Poland depends upon its 
entire fusion with the peoples of my empire. What my 
father did was well done. I will maintain it. My reign 
will be the continuation of his.” Events, however, have 
proved, that what the Emperor Nicholas did was very ill 
done. He was a gigantic bubble, which burst after all, but 
not till much mischief had been caused by its outward 
splendour. He passed his life, amid great pomp and noise, 
in weaving ropes of sand. To him belongs the bad pre- 
eminence of having been the first to raise an enormous 
standing army after the peace of 1815; and that army he 
dressed, pipe-clayed, and drilled, till he finally launched it 
forth, and broke the spell of the long peace. And then from 
his deathbed he saw the collapse of the colossal machine which 
had been the darling.of his life. Equally vain was the 
war which he pertinaciously waged against the march of 
ideas. With a frenzied horror of everything savouring of 
Democracy, be watched, suspicious and uneasy, each 
indication of mental activity. The discoveries of science 
found no favour with him. He discouraged association, 
hampered the action of universities by elaborate restric- 
tions, and strove to crush out all freedom of thought 
under the most searching censorship of the press ; and in all 
this he was no wiser than the courtiers of Canute by the sea- 
side. What has been the success of his system in Poland, 
Europe now sees. One day he quietly signed an order for the 
“transplantation ” of 45,000 Polish families to the Caucasus, 
and the residue furnished materials for the conscription, 
shooting, and expatriation to Siberia. He made a land the 
silent house of bondage and affliction, and this he called 
“order.” He proscribed the Polish language, dress, and 
customs; and now, after thirty years, the fire of Polish 
nationality burns with a purer and steadier light than before. 
It is difficult, therefore, to believe that the Emperor Alex- 
ander adheres to his programme of following close in his 
father’s footsteps. It may not be too late, even at this 
eleventh hour, to enter on a new path of conciliation ; 
but, if once entered, it must be pursued steadily, and with- 
out looking back. A vacillating policy, giving with one 
hand and taking away with the other, granting conces- 
sions on one day and withdrawing them on the morrow, can 
only increase distrust and hate, and aggravate the long 
disease. The preservation of the Polish nationality was 
expressly stipulated for by the Treaties of Vienna, to which 
Russia was a party. Will the Czar, then, persevere in 





misguided father’s memory ? We hope for better things. 





INDIAN LEGISLATORS. 


HE Imperial Legislative Council at Calcutta have done 
the bidding of Sir Charles Wood and withdrawn the 
Bill relating to fraudulent breaches of contract. But they 
have done so with much grumbling and discontent, and 
with a strong protest against what they consider the 
vexatious interference of the present Secretary of State 
with legislation in India. Such is in fact a summary of the 
news brought by the last Indian mail. It will probably be 
to many a matter of surprise that any very strong feeling 
should gather round a mere project for amending the law 
of contracts, and that the rejection of the scheme by Sir 
Charles Wood should cause very considerable excitement at 
Calcutta, and still more at Manchester. The wonder will 
cease when it is observed that the interests of a large and 
influential class are involved in the question. The object of 
the Bill was a very good one. It sought to enforce the per- 
formance of contracts with greater stringency. But the 
manner in which the Bill proposed to attain it was open to 
very grave objections. It was well described by Mr. Maine 
as “ prescribing a proceeding of a civil nature in point of 
form, but of a criminal nature in respect of the penal 
consequences incurred by an _ unsuccessful defendant.” 
It was in fact a criminal investigation added on 
to a civil suit. In this and every other civilized 
country, the only question in a suit for a breach of 
contract is, whether the contract has been performed. 
If not, the proper consequences must follow, whatever may 
have been the excuses for its non-performance. Contracts 
are enforced, either by giving damages for their breach, or 
in some few cases by decreeing their specific performance. 
But in no country has there ever been any attempt to 
enforce contracts generally by punishing the breaches of 
them as criminal offences. Yet this is what the Bill before 
us proposed to do. In any suit for the breach of a contract, 
for the performance of which the defendant had received a 
consideration, the Court was to inquire if he had committed 
the breach in bad faith, or without reasonable excuse. If 
the Court found in the affirmative, the defendant, on failure 
to pay the damages, was to be punished as a criminal, with 
imprisonment and hard labour, and, like criminals, main- 
tained in gaol at the public expense. By this scheme of general 
criminal legislation with respect to contracts, the advocates 
of the measure concealed their true design. It will be ob- 
served that the proposed Bill applied to contracts, for the 
performance of which the defendant had received some con- 
sideration. The most important class of such contracts in 
India is that which embraces the advances made to ryots 
for the cultivation of indigo. It was to meet these cases. 
that the scheme was devised. It is a question between the 
capitalist, or the planter, and the ryot. This Bill was an 
instance of special legislation in favour of one of the parties 
toa contract. It would have armed one class, which already 
possesses the power and influence that belongs to wealth and 
intelligence, with extraordinary remedies capable of being 
readily turned into instruments of oppression against a far 
more numerous and important class, which stands in peculiar 
need of protection. 

This scheme of punishing breaches of contract criminally 
has been for the last two years a favourite idea with some 
of the Bengal civilians and with the indigo planters. And 
it is not surprising that they should be indignant with Sir 
Charles Wood for rejecting the measure. Besides, there is 
something in the manner of its rejection which adds to the 
bitterness with which they regard his interference. With 
the constitutional power, reserved to the Crown, of dis- 
allowing an Act after it has passed the Indian Legislature, the 
members of the Council do not appear to quarrel. Their 
complaint is that this Bill was stopped at an earlier stage. 
As soon as the draft of the Bill was received in this country, 
Sir Charles Wood found such serious objections to the prin- 
ciple on which it was based, that he intimaated to the Indian 
Government that it would be impossible for him to give it 
his approval, and requested that it might be at once 
withdrawn. It would, of course, have been idle to have 
proceeded with a Bill which was certain to be annulled a 
few months after it became law. The Council at Calcutta 
have accordingly complied with the request, but in doing 
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30 ti take care to let it be known that their 
peo have not been altered by the despatch of a 
Secretary of State. They proclaim somewhat loudly 
that they have yielded to Sir Charles Wood's autho- 
rity and not to his arguments. Such, at least, are the 
sentiments expressed by the majority of the Council. But 
there is a small minority, including Mr. Maine, the new 
legislative member, who are opposed to the Bill on its merits, 
and agree with the Indian Secretary. The papers brought 
by the last mail contain full reports of the important debate 


which took place on the withdrawal of the measure. This | 


is the first serious discussion in which Mr. Maine has taken 
part since he went to India ; and though his speech is per- 





haps something wanting in that popular power which can | 
only be acquired by the habit of addressing a deliberative | 
assembly, it is all that might have been expected from his | 


high reputation as an able and philosophic lawyer. He 
points out, with far greater clearness and accuracy than Sir 
Charles Wood in his despatch, not only the defects of the 
particular Bill before them, but also the dangers attending 
any general legislation on the principle of that measure. 
We have little doubt, judging from the report of the debate, 


that any assembly of unbiassed Englishmen, who formed | 
their opinion from the speeches made in the Council, would 


have concurred in the withdrawal of the Bill. 
The advocates of the measure maintain that it is essential 


for the protection of European capital in India, and, there- | 


fore, for the encouragement of European settlers in the 
interior of the country. India, they say, cannot be 
developed without the aid of English capital, and capital 
cannot be safely expended without a good contract law. A 
good contract law, as interpreted by capitalists, is a measure 
which gives them extraordinary and, it may be, oppressive 


powers which are not granted in any civilized country for | 


enforcing ordinary commercial transactions. Such a mea- 
sure is, in reality, a bill of indictment against the whole 
people of India. It is based on the supposition that the 
natives are generally dishonest, and require to be coerced by 
extraordinary laws. This has not been established. The 
indigo planters in the North-West Provinces make advances 
to their ryots, and yet the most peaceful relations exist be- 
tween them. “In the South of India,” according to Mr. Ellis, 
the member for Madras, “in the face of rapidly rising cotton 
prices, contracts for the supply of cotton during the past 
year had been honestly fulfilled in the midst of great temp- 
tation.” Both Mr. Ellis and Mr. Harrington, who have 
served respectively in the South and in the North-West, 
are distinct in asserting that there had been no 
call for special legislation in either of those divisions 
of India in consequence of any general bad faith of 
the native producers. The cry for this stringent legislation 
comes mainly from Lower Bengal, and arises from the dis- 
putes of the indigo planters of that quarter with their 
ryots. It is true that the ryots there did refuse to perform 


their contracts, but it is no less true that the contracts | 


which extend over long periods had become extremely 
inequitable. It was natural enough that the ryots should 
become restive when they became fully aware of the inequit- 
able nature of the contract between themselves and the 
planters, which barely enabled them to support life. Under 
similar circumstances the Government ryots employed in the 
opium cultivation became discontented when they found 
that, under their contracts, opium had become the most un- 
profitable crop they could cultivate. The cultivation became 
of course unpopular, because it was unprofitable. Under 
these circumstances, the Government took the just and 
reasonable course of advancing the price paid to the ryots 
to such an extent as to make the employment a profitable one. 
It is absurd to suppose that a whole people can be coerced 
by penal enactments into continuing a certain course of 
cultivation after they have discovered that it is the most 
Boy bed wd yo pale _ if the planters of Lower 

a wh equity as the Government, 


the present cry for special leoislat; 
han ) special legislation would never have been 





THE FEW AND THE MANY. 


Or the many singular phenomena presented by the 
of feeling and thought upon philosophical, and e 
religious subjects, none is more strange than the ) 
by which able men contrive to hint almost any 
doxy without expressly committing themse 


existing state 
specially upon 
tortuous devices 
amount of hetero- 
lves to any theological 


opinions at all. The Saturday Review, amongst its other remark- 
able gifts—some of which really are very remarkable—possesses 
this curious talent to a marvellous degree. You read two columns 
headed “modesty,” or “ humility,” or “ the uncertainty of human 
affairs,” or “the vanity of human wishes,” written in oxydised 
English—the style which conceals polish and labour under an 
appearance of roughness—you are told that “ that this is not a 
theological journal,” and are lectured on topics ostensibly as com- 
monplace and trivial as those which are exhibited in copy slips ; 
but somehow or other, by artful touches, carefully chosen 
illustrations, and judicious moral remarks which affect to 
be as commonplace as those of a schoolboy’s theme, and 
to be based on the most childlike acquiescence in all esta- 
blished opinions, you are insensibly led to think that if 
“we” were a theological journal we should be a very queer 
one, and should propagate opinions greatly at variance with 
those professed by the bulk of mankind. It is not fair to treat 
this way of writing, as it often is treated, as a crime and an act of 
hypocrisy. It is neither one nor the other. It is the natural, and, 
indeed, unavoidable result of setting men of fastidious taste and of 
great ability, as some of the writers in the Saturday Review un- 
questionably are, to provide intellectual dainties for a large circle 
of readers once a week. Take a man with a full and powerful 
mind, great originality, and a large stock of delicate humour, half 
pathetic, half ironical, and set him to play the fiddle for the public 
amusement every week, and he inevitably plays tunes of this sort. 
It is like a man performing feats of strength on a small scale. He 
does not lift anything very heavy ; but it would be hard to find 
any other man who could throw about a weight of five pounds so 
nimbly with the middle finger of his left hand. 


An excellent illustration of this style of composition is afforded 
by an article lately published in the Saturday Review on an essay 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold in the last number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, called “The Bishop and the Philosopher.” Mr. Arnold main- 
tained that all books whatever ought to undergo literary criticism, 
for the purpose of seeing how they affect the general culture of 
mankind ; that theological books affect the culture of mankind 
either by instructing the few or edifying the many; and that 
literary criticism ought to praise books which effect either of these 
objects, and to denounce those which effect neither, as books which 
ought never to have been written. He then proceeded to show 
that Bishop Colenso's book could not instruct the few, who had 
learnt from Spinosa all that was to be learnt on the defects of the 
Bible, two hundred years ago; and that it could not edify the 
many because it consisted of a reductio ad absurdum of the Pen- 
tateuch by the help of three or four sums in the rule of three. 
The inference was that Bishop Colenso ought for ever to have 
held his peace ; for as to the notion of instructing the many, the 
great majority,—Mr. Arnold dismisses it with that lofty contempt 
which becomes a believer in “the grand manner.” He says, in so 
many words, that the notion of instructing the many is simply 
absurd :— 

“ Tt is a doctrine, which no criticism that has not a direct interest 
in promulgating it, can ever seriously entertain. The highly in- 
structed few, and not the scantily instructed many ” (Why, indeed, 
should the poor wretches be even scantily instructed ? No bread, in 
this case, would be better than half a loaf.), “ will ever be the organ 
to the human race of knowledge and truth. Knowledge and truth, 
in the full sense of the words, are not attainable by the great mass of 
the human race at all.” What a beautiful subject for a theme to 
be written by the pupil-teachers, whom Mr. Arnold will have to 
inspect in his next tour through the dissenting schools. Her 
Majesty's Inspector having delivered this anathema on popular 
instruction, goes on to compare Spinosa with Bishop Colenso. 
Spinosa wrote in Latin ; he wished to avoid notoriety ; his books 


| were addressed to the instructed few, and they were written in 


“ ’ ° ” : . 

the grand manner.” This “ grand manner” is a private order of 
merit, of which Mr, Arnold is the exclusive proprietor, and to 
Thic ‘ ite « , « , 
which he admits a few elect persons, who are supposed by the 


| scantily instructed many to be qualified for it, by impressing 


| formance was amusing in the extreme. 


Mr. Arnold's imagination in some inefiable manner, too sublime 
to be divulged. 
The view tak ; ‘atur > san aan = 

ew taken by the Saturday Review of this singular per- 
The distinguished artist 
already alluded to appears to have felt, upon reading it, that he 
was a sort of literary Frankenstein, altogether overcrowed by his 
own monster, For several years he and his journal had been the 
unquestioned representatives of the contemptuous classes, and had 


_ been supposed to carry the distinction between the instructed few 


and the scantily-instructed many to as high a point as the weak- 
ness inseparable from human nature could permit. Suddenly he 
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must have found himself trumped. Even the Saturday Review 
never went Mr. Arnold’s lengths. It must have been a bitter 
moment indeed when its writers discovered that a power existed 
capable of stigmatizing, as that which ought not to exist, every 
article in the Saturday Review and Macmillan’s Magazine which, 
glancing at theology, did not either edify the many or instruct the 
few. It is just possible that the very highest class of minds in 
Europe may not have derived the whole of their thoughts from 
either of these journals, or even from both of them put together ; 
for, strange as it may appear, men, still young, can remember the 
time when neither existed. It is also possible that the many may 
not have been much edified by a considerable proportion of the 
articles which have appeared in them. Mr. Arnold’s principles, 
rigidly carried out, would produce a strange change, both in the 
newspaper and the magazine. The Saturday Review would publish 
three or four articles and one or two reviews, written in crabbed 
Latin, promulgating frightful heresies for the instructed few. In 
the rest of its columns Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Cumming would 
edify the uninstructed many. In Macemillan’s Magazine Mr. 
Arnold would expound the grand manner in Greek Iambics worthy 
of the theme, and Mr. Kingsley’s fairy tales about Water Babies 
would supply the edification. 

The experienced Saturday Reviewer appears to have reflected on 
such a consummation with not altogether complacent feelings 
towards the pupil who made such a vigorous use of his own 
lessons. If a steady-going old nobleman, who had always 
considered his own class the very cream of creation, and had by 
dint of the grand manner given a certain meaning to his claim, 
were to find his son engaged on a pamphlet recommending that 
every one who was not of Norman blood should be sold as a slave, 
he might experience the same sort of feelings. This peremptory 
division of mankind into intellectual sheep and goats naturally 
inspired the Saturday Review with a legitimate anxiety as to the 
fate of the alpacas. Writing with the oddest sense of the fact that 
Mr. Arnold had caricatured his own views, the artist of the 
Saturday Review contrived, with really admirable skill, to com- 
bine the expression of his own contempt for the mass of mankind 
with a gentle admonition to Mr. Arnold as to the effect of his 
extravaganza. There was a great deal of truth in Mr. Arnold’s 
view. No doubt the educated few (especially that pure and 
reformed part of them which is established in those columns) were 
infinitely superior to the rest of the world—it was quite natural 
that they should “wish the babes to stick to their milk,”—but where 
would Mr. Arnold draw the line? What would he say of the 
clever women who read the “Essays and Reviews” either with 
praise or blame ?—what of “the usual college don”? What 
would become of the gentlemen who beat solid plate into gold- 
leaf or filagree work, in Macmillan and the Saturday Review ? 
“ Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver shrines for Diana, 
brought no small gain unto the craftsmen whom he called together 
and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth.” 
Pity the sorrows of a gentleman who has every week to inform the 
educated few inthe grand manner, or to submit to edifying the 
many in the manner of a popular preacher! 


As between Mr. Arnold and his critic, there can be little doubt 
on which side the victory lay, but the grotesqueness of the contrast 
between them ought not to be allowed to conceal the serious side 
of the controversy. Mr. Arnold says, in so many words, what a 
great many people in these days really think. He openly avows 
his opinion that in the matter of religious belief the great mass of 
mankind ought to be guided entirely by their feelings, and 
by the authority of the few who happen to be highly in- 
structed, and that they have nothing to do with any direct evi- 
dence of the truth or falsehood of their opinions. If this is so, the 
world has made some great mistakes. Christianity was a great 
mistake. The Reformation was a piece of impertinence. Mr. Arnold 
attempts to parry this obvious criticism by saying that, “Christ 
said to a few disciples, ‘ unto you it is given to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of Heaven, but to them’” (the multitude) 
“ ‘it is not given.’” Were the fishermen to whom this was addressed 
a highly instructed few? or were they forbidden to preach the 
mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven to the uninstructed multitude ? 
Was it not also said, “ In secret have I taught nothing”? 

As to the Reformation, Mr. Arnold says, “It was not by the 
intellectual truth of its propositions concerning purgatory, or 
prayer for the dead, or the human nature of the Virgin Mary, 
that the Reformation touched and advanced the multitude ; it was 
by the moral truth of its protest against the sale of indulgences 
and the scandalous lives of many of the clergy.” A more auda- 
cious assertion has seldom been made. It is notorious that the 
scandals and immoralities which certainly contributed powerfully 


to bringing about the Reformation had existed in various forms for 
ages without producing that effect. The intellectual and argumen- 
tative tide of the Reformation was at least equally powerful, and 
its area hardly, if at all, less wide. The standing complaint of 
the Roman Catholic clergy was, that every mechanic or tradesman 
who got a Bible in his hands in the vulgar tongue set to work to 
dispute out of it. The scantily-instructed taste intellectual plea- 
sures with an even keener zest than the well-instructed. Boys at 
school and lads at college will chop logic and metaphysics all night 
long, when their superiors—the instructed few—would be talking 
over personal politics, or literary anecdotes. There are probably 
no people in the world who relish theological argument so much 
as the peasantry of Wales and Scotland, and every sect that can 
be named is founded, in point of fact, on arguments which con- 
vince those to whom they are addressed. 

M. Arnold may say that “ knowledge and truth in the full sense 
of the words are not attainable by the great mass of the human 
race ;” but this is not the fact. Surely the multiplication table is 
knowledge and truth in the full sense of the words. So are the 
news in the 7'imes, and the dates of the Kings of England. What 
Mr. Arnold really means is, that knowledge and truth in their full 
extent, are not attainable by the great mass of the human race. He 
might have said they are not attainable at all. The wisest must be 
content to know in part, and the least wise has knowledge of pre- 
cisely the same kind which he believes on precisely similar 
grounds. There is in all knowledge an element of conjecture, and 
in all conjecture an element of knowledge. The uninstructed 
many may not be fit judges of Spinoza’s doctrine about the nature 
and attributes of the Deity ; but whether or not they have grounds 
to believe particular statements in the Bible to be literally true, 
is a question on which they can judge as well as any one else, and 
on which they ought to judge. To try to believe without reasoning 
is like trying to breathe without air. If a man determines to 
believe whatever his clergyman tells him, he reasons as much as 
Spinosa himself. He says, I think it best to believe my clergyman. 
He says so and so. Therefore I believe it. As the Saturday Review 
truly said, you cannot draw the line. There is no resting-place 
between a labourer’s child at a charity school and a highly instructed 
Inspector of Schools. From top to bottom, the only limit to the 
food consumed is the power of digestion; the food itself is 
unlimited and universally aecessible. This being so, can it be 
said that Dr. Colenso’s book, right or wrong, is of no importance ? 
It is, on the contrary, of the greatest importance. If the substance 
of it is false, its publication is a great calamity. If it is true,-it is 
a great public benefit ; but whether true or false, no one ought to 
deny that it is a relevant argument addressed to a competent tribu- 
nal, unless he is prepared to contend that it is to be regretted that 
English mechanics and labourers look upon winking Virgins 
and miraculous cures, as childish lies and nonsense. No vigorous 
minded man will really think thus. We are all alike terre filw. If 
the rank and file ceased to argue, the officers would pass their time 
in idle trifling. The thoughtfulness and intellectual courage of the 
many is the only true guarantee for the greatness of the few. 








IS THE FRENCH EMPEROR A COWARD? 


THERE are certain points connected with Mr. Kinglake’s 
entertaining “ History of the Crimean War,’ on which we are 
anxious not to be misunderstood. It would be very painful to us 
to have it supposed that we approve of the rancorous attacks 
on the French Emperor and his adherents which Mr. King- 
lake has thought fit unnecessarily to interweave with his history, 
or of the foul and un-English weapons which he has conde- 
scended to use in the contest. All that he says concerning the 
events of December, 1851, may be true. <A good deal of what he 
says probably is true. He himself, no doubt, believes every word 
of what he has written. But in making these admissions, we 
must add, that it is impossible not to perceive that Mr. Kinglake 
is easily misled by his very strong prejudices in favour of those 
whom he likes and against those whom he dislikes, and that he 
is, moreover, abundantly endowed with a faculty most dangerous 
to a historian, of believing on very slight evidence whatever he 
wishes to be true. 

We will adduce but two instances of the defects to which we 
have here alluded, which will, we think, suffice to guard the public 
against being led away by the verve with which the book is written, 
and from allowing their judgments to be biassed by the imposing 
materials which, we are told, have been placed at Mr. King- 
lake’s command. The first relates but to a small matter, worthier, 
in our opinion, to be handled by a Lord Llanover in hot persecu- 
tion of a Mr. Buggy of Bedford, than by the brilliant historian 
of the Crimean war. Mr, Kinglake has discovered, or fancies that 
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he has discovered, that Marshal St. Arnaud, at some early period 
of his life, went by the name of Le Roy ; that M. de Persigny, 
whose father’s name was F ialin, bears his mother’s name ; and that 
M. de Maupas has no right to prefix to his name the aristocratic 
particle by which it is preceded. Not content with stating these 


manner, Mr. Kinglake has pursued his enemies with them through 
his whole narrative. Again, and again, and again—twice, thrice, 
in the same page—do we see those unhappy “ brethren of the 
Eiysée” pelted with the fact that they have assumed other names 
than those to which they were born. It is right to add, however, 
that Mr. Kinglake does not pretend that they have thus changed 
their names from any disgraceful motives ; indeed, on one occasion, 
he admits that they probably did so for the sake of mere euphony ; 
exactly as very respectable British peers have been known to 
transmute Smith into Vernon and Carington. Mr. Kinglake 
ought to have reflected that if the French were minded to pay us 


back in the base coin which he has used in his dealings with them, | 
they might easily do so, and that it would not need a very micro- | 


scopic investigation to show that in the English army also there 


have preferred their mother’s to their father’s names,—that there 


are illegitimate children, bearing fancy names, who are neverthe- | 


less men of conduct, courage, and sensitive feelings, who would all 


be sorely pained at having these facts, unimportant to everybody | 


but themselves, maliciously paraded by a French Mr. Kinglake in 
the face of the world. 


The other matter to which we have to allude is more important. | 


We lament to say that Mr. Kinglake appears to take a strange 
delight in affixing on those whom he seeks to disparage, the 
withering imputation of cowardice. 
inferentially—but in one very signal instance, by direct asser- 
tion. If a French aide-de-camp brings Lord Raglan a mes- 
sage, he describes the lad as confused and breathless, observing, 
significantly, that his agitation may or may not have been 
caused by the rapidity of his movements and the steep- 
ness of the hill which he had just surmounted on foot; if a 
French general is not exactly where Mr. Kinglake thinks he ought 
to have been, it is insinuated that, his heart not being in the 


right place, it is not surprising that his corps should have been in | 


the wrong one. But in speaking of Louis Napoleon Mr. Kinglake 
uses no circumlocution. He distinctly says that, in circumstances 
of personal danger, the French Emperor invariably becomes a help- 
less coward. At Strasburg, he sneers at him for not having used 
the sword he had by his side when he, a single man, found himself 


surrounded by a regiment of hostile French soldiers, whom he | * 
Jeu @enfer, and that any one of them should have survived to tell 


had been deluded into supposing eager to espouse his cause ; 
at Boulogne, he sneers at him because he did unhappily use 
the pistol he carried in his hand with fatal effect. On these occa- 
sions Mr. Kinglake compares the Emperor's outward appearance to 
‘that of “a weaver.” Now we have no doubt that, both at Strasburg 
and at Boulogne, Louis Napoleon cut as pitiful a figure as baffled con- 
spirators generally do cut in presence of their victorious opponents, 
but we deny that Mr. Kinglake has produced the slightest proof of his 
want of personal courage beyond his own unsupported assertion. 
And we protest most earnestly against the feminine malignity of 
his remarks on the Emperor’s personal appearance. What would 
Mr. Kinglake himself think ; what would any gentleman of sense 
think of a French writer, who, even in reply to the work of which 
we are now speaking, should condescend to remind its author of the 


ludicrous circumstances under which “ the Staff Officer” represents | was tried so industriously and with so much skill, that a few feet over 


| the heads of Lord Raglan and those around him, there was kept up 
| for a long time an almost constant bursting of shells. Sometimes the 


the future historian of the war as having introduced himself to the 
notice of Lord Raglan on the field of the Alma ; who should com- 
ment disrespectfully on Mr. Kinglake’s insecure seat on horseback 
and who should argue that “a tailor,” unable to control a bumptious 


pony, might possibly not be altogether competent to sit in solemn 
judgment on the complexion and courage of the statesmen and | 


warriors of France ? 


On the 2nd of December Mr. Kinglake presents us with a 
fancy picture of Louis Napoleon cowering for hours before the 
fire of an inner room at the Elysée, “ still decked in red trowsers 
but with his back to the fire-place, resting his elbows on his 
accessible only to Persigny and Fleury, ) 
Kinglake must necessarily have derived his authority for the sto 
—if indeed he has any authority for it. When Louis Napoleon s is 
out what ready money he could command at the ion to aa 
refreshments for the wearied troops, Mr. Kinglake seuhaind the 


following defective syllogism, for which we op} 
been soundly flogged at ot cts opine he would have 


knees,” 


“ When a peaceful citizen is very much t 


praises them, and gives them all the money ke uuied by soldiers he 


has got in his pocket. 
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“ In December, 1851, Louis Napoleon praised the French soldiers, 


and gave them all the money he had in his pocket. 
«“ Ergo, in December, 1851, Louis Napoleon was very much 


terrified.” 


At Magenta the condition of the Emperor was, as Mr. Kinglake 


| says, publicly seen, and he does not therefore encumber his pages 


utterly irrelevant facts—if facts they be—in the most olfensiv® | with what he conceives to be an acknowledged historical fact. But 


on the day of the great battle, which was afterwards fought on the 
Mincio, he affirms that Louis Napoleon avoided the criticism of 
numerous witnesses, and that “great pains were taken to make 
France and Europe believe that the Emperor, at Solferino, was 
not only in a state to be able to give useful orders, but was 
actually in a part of the field where there was real danger.” 

Mr. Kinglake proves this to be false, by adducing the fact that 
on the Mincio the Emperor was followed by a brilliant staff and 
by a numerous escort, and that neither he nor any of his followers 
were killed, and but one wounded. Ergo, argues Mr. Kinglake 
again, on the day of Solferino it is impossible that he should have 
been exposed to any danger at all ; and having established this fact 
to his satisfaction, he repeats a generous admission which he had 


‘i : already made, that he does not believe Louis Napoleon to be more 
are a few distinguished men who, from no disreputable reasons, | * — . I 


destitute of courage than “the common run of peaceful citizens ;” 
he merely means to say that under fire he becomes a helpless 
craven and “ turns green.” 

We are sorry to have seen that several of our contemporaries, and 
amongst them the Saturday Review, have accepted this latter proof 
of Louis Napoleon’s indisposition to face danger on the battle-field 
as conclusive. The Saturday Review compliments the historian 
of the war on “the cruel accuracy of criticism with which he has 
demolished the statements of the Moniteur as to the Emperor's 
self-exposure at Solferino.” Very good. We will now introduce a 
brief quotation from Mr. Kinglake’s account of Lord Raglan’s and 
his own self-exposure at the Alma, explaining previously that no 
general exposing himself or his staff for purposes of observation or 
example, would think it either necessary or prudent to expose 
his escort also, if he could avoid doing so. <A picture of the battle 
of Solferino, at Versailles, represents the Emperor, surrounded by 
about twenty officers, reconnoitring from an open height, his 
Cent Gardes being safely drawn up at some distance in his rear, 
completely sheltered from the enemy’s notice and fire by the 
rising ground ; and such, probably, would have been their position. 

The sketch which Mr. Kinglake draws is so horribly graphic 
that we almost shudder as we read it. We wonder what manner 
of man Lord Raglan could be, what manner of men his staff were 
composed of, of what materials Mr. Kinglake himself; a mere 
litterateur, could be made, that. they should have endured such a 


the tale :— 


“The level posture of our infantry threw into strong prominence 
the figure of every mounted man who rode along their lines, but the 
group of horsemen composing or following the head-quarter staff was 
so marked by the white flowing plumes of the officers, that at the 


| distance of a mile and a half it was a conspicuous object to the naked 


eye, and a Russian artilleryman at the Causeway batteries could make 
out with acommon field-glass that, of the two or three officers generally 
riding abreast, there was one in a dark-blue frock whose right arm 
hung ending in an empty sleeve. In truth, Lord Raglan at this time 


| was so often standing still, or else was riding along the line at so 


leisurely a pace, that he and the group about him could not fail to 
become a mark for the Russian artillery. . . . They opened fire upon 
the group from a great number of guns Failing with round 
shot, the enemy tried shells—shells with the fises so cut as to burst 
them in the air a little above the white plumes. This method 


missiles came singly, and sometimes in so thick a flight that several 
would be exploding nearly at the same moment, or briskly, one after 
the other, right and left, and all around. The fragments of the shells 
when they burst tore their shrill way down from above harshly 
sawing the air; and when the novice heard the rush of the shattered 
missile along his right ear and then along his left, and imagined that 
he felt the wind of another fragment of shell come rushing along the 
cloth on his shoulders, almost at the same moment, it seemed to him 
hardly possible that the iron shower would leave one man of the group 


| untouched” (p. 264, vol. ii.). 


After writing the above passage—far surpassing in horror any- 
thing penned by the historian of the Peninsular war, in his well- 
known description of the assaults of Badajoz and St. Sebastian,— 
it must have been very embarrassing for Mr. Kinglake to have had 
to record that not one man of Lord Raglan’s staff was damaged on 
the occasion in question ; indeed, we fear that if the above-quoted 
passage were submitted to the critical ordeal to which the Saturday 
Review insists on submitting the Moniteur’s account of the dangers 
to which the Emperor was exposed at Solferino, the result of the 
process might not be very creditable to Mr. Kinglake’s character 


| for either accuracy or cool observation ; unless, indeed, like the 
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writer in the Moniteur, he were to call in the aid of “ divine pro- 
tection,” a step which we fear might be distasteful to him, after all 
the fun he has poked at the pious French journalists on that 
account. 

We cannot forbear, in conclusion, directing the notice of the 
public to an anecdote related by Mr. Kinglake of St. Arnaud’s 
felicitous device for arresting the mad flight of the French at 
the assault of Constantine, by imitating, with marvellous skill, a 
British hurrah, “a sound very strange in the ears of Frenchmen, 
which he had formerly heard in northern climes.” Certain bold, 
reckless outcasts serving in the Legion Etrangére caught up and 
repeated their native war-cry ; “‘ with it came the thronging of men 
who must and would go forward ;” and thus, by Kentish fire, was 
Constantine, in reality, won. So, at least, says Mr. Kinglake. He 
does not, of course, give his authority for this nursery tale, so 
flattering to our national vanity, so justly irritating to the French, 
so ludicrously improbable, and so irrelevantly interpolated into 
a History of the Crimean War. We are not without serious 
misgivings that it may turn out to be but an old friend in a 
new garb. Somewhere about the year 1760, in a book of travels 
by a French lady, an incident is related which very much 
resembles Mr. Kinglake’s “ British hurrah” story: it is there 
cited to illustrate the extraordinary energy and effect of our 
national imprecations. 

Whilst crossing from Calais to Dover in a sloop, a squall carried 
away the topmast, and the confusion resulting from the accident 
grievously terrified the lady and her husband. In writing an 
account of the danger she fancied she had run, the following sen- 
tence occurs :— 

** Dans ce moment solennel nous entendimes, pour la premidére 
fois, le fameux ‘ Goddam,’ mot tout national et energique, qui rétablit 
de suite lordre, et parut par son influence presque apaiser la fureur 
des flots.” 





THE GERMAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


In two long and extremely interesting articles in recent numbers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Klackzko, whose name, no less 
than his sentiments, betrays a Slavonic origin, has given a clear 
and correct narrative of the German national movement, and of its 
relations to the Liberal struggle in Prussia. At the outset of 
his remarks he is led, very naturally, to lay more stress than we 
should be inclined to. do upon the connection between the ideas of 
liberty and nationality. What is more legitimate, he asks, than 
that those who resemble each other should wish to assemble? We 
should be content to recognize the nationality cry as a sign of the 
times, to which the statesman would do well to bow, but against 
which the philosopher may have much to advance. 

The influence of the first French Revolution was introduced into 
Germany in such a questionable shape, that the people may well 
be excused if even what was good in it produced but little effect. 
The German middle classes, indeed, had not yet arrived at such a 
point of political development as to be fitted for any great change. 
Accordingly till the enemy was actually within their borders, they 
went on in the old way, leading for the most part still and 
uneventful lives, leaving politics to their superiors in birth, and 
literature to a learned caste, which was relatively of but small 
extent. So little were they accustomed to think for them- 
selves that, after the great disaster of Jena, the chief magistrate 
of Berlin could find nothing better to announce to his fellow- 
citizens than the unnecessarily sedative observation :—“ The first 
duty of the subject is to remain tranquil.” During the next seven 
years the iron had entered sufficiently deep into their souls to 
make them comprehend that there might be even higher duties 
than letting well alone ; and the war of Liberation, of which they 
boast as much as if it had been a successful war in defence of their 
independence—instead of a rising against intolerable oppression 
too long endured,—enabled them to march to Paris in the suite of 
England and Russia as they had marched to Moscow in the suite 
of France. No doubt the war of 1813, if the princes had been 
moderately honest, might have been the beginning of a real national 
life, but the princes were anything but honest ; and Germany was 
reconstituted in a very different way from what the nation had a 
right to expect. Far too many petty sovereignties were retained ; 
the central government was constituted absolutely without popular 
elements, and was made a very master-piece of complication. 
Each individual ruler was encouraged to oppress his own subjects 
as much as seemed to him good ; while the slightest advance in a 
liberal direction brought on him the ill-will and suspicion of his 
fellow Sovereigns. 

Congress after congress was held, and, as the diplomatists wrote 
and talked, matters grew ever worse. Soon the best minds in the 
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country turned once more from politics, while the lower classes emi- 
grated by tens of thousands. Then rose the star of Hegel. The great 
philosopher preached a doctrine which could readily be turned to 
the purposes of power ; and no doubt the Conservative side of his 
teaching was skilfully taken advantage of by men like Altenstein, 
who saw that it was impossible to do anything effectual in the 
direction of real political progress in the face of the still un- 
broken strength of the Holy Alliance. All this non-political period 
may, with great propriety, be called the period of Hegel. In other 
countries, says M. Klackzko, they talk of the age of Louis Quatorze, 
or the age of Elizabeth. In Germany it has always, till now, been 
the age of some great poet or philosopher, who lived far away from 
the political arena. 

The vapouring of France in 1840 may be considered as the first 
cause of the national movement which now agitates Germany, as 
the accession of Frederick William in the same year began the 
closely-related constitutional struggle which still rages in Prussia. 
Every one knows the spirited little song by Becker :— 


** Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien Deutschen Rhein.” 


It was soon followed by the establishment of the Deutsche 
Zeitung of Heidelberg, which set itself to din into the ears of the 








nation the same idea which animates the great work of Gervinus, 
“ What is active life in Germany? Nothing! What should it be? 
Everything.” It was this journal which first raised the standard 
under which most German Liberals are now fighting, and took for 
its programme the establishment of a thoroughly constitutional 

system in Prussia, the exclusion of Austria from the Germanic 

Confederation, and the grouping of the smaller States round 

Prussia. The conductors of the Deutsche Zeitwng were clear-sighted 

enough to see, when the French Revolution of 1848 broke out, that 

that movement would result in anarchy, would lead to a military 

despotism, and bring on very probably a general war. They saw 

this, and they not only saw but proclaimed it. The meeting of the 

fifty-one publicists and deputies at Heidelberg immediately fol- 
lowed, and the German Revolution began. The isolated outbreaks 
in the different States of the Federation lent it new strength, and 
the various governments, yielding to the pressure of the times, gave 
their countenance to the elections for the great Assembly which 
was called together in Frankfort for the month of May. The 
“question brilante” of the extent of the future Fatherland soon 
divided the legislators who gathered in the Church of St. Paul, into 
the partisans of a Germany with, and a Germany without, Austria ; 
into the Gross and Klein-Deutsch factions. At length, however, the 
scale of the House of Hapsburg was weighed up by the fortune of 
the Hohenzollern, and the crown was offered to the King of Prussia. 
Puzzled, and hesitating as usual, Frederick William refused the 
great position to which he was called, and attempted a series of 
half measures which all failed hopelessly. By the end of 1850, 
the daring of Schwartzenberg, and the re-establishment of the Aus- 
trian supremacy in Hungary and Italy, enabled Vienna to dictate 
terms of peace to Berlin, and all but enabled her to enter the 
Germanic body with all her multi-lingual States. 

From the catastrophe of the Prussian diplomacy at Olmutz 
down to the present hour, all the real interest of German politics 
centres in Prussia and in the States which, like Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
follow closely in her wake. The internal history of Prussia during 
the last twelve years is ably sketched in M. Klackzko’s second 
article. Arrived at the end of his survey, the writer pauses and 
asks, What, then, was effected for Germany, by the great convulsion 
of 1848? Did the revolutions of that year utterly fail of effect, or 
did they turn the course of national life in a new direction? And 
first as to Austria. In the case of that empire we must unfor- 
tunately reply that it is still upon the wrong path. True, the 
system of stupid and time-serving Conservatism, which was the 
delight of Metternich, and which consisted in playing off one 
nationality against another, gave way under the influence of the 
reaction to the far more consequent and intelligible system of 
Schwartzenberg, which consisted in crushing the provinces toge- 
ther by the weight of the army, and substituting the motto, 
“Viribus unitis” for the old “ Divide et impera.” That system, 
which was afterwards carried out by Bach with all the appliances 
of bureaucratic tradition, broke down hopelessly after the Italian 
war, and was succeeded by the parliamentarism of Schmerling. At 
Vienna, however, even the Liberal party clings to the delusion 
that the mission of Austria is to be a great German Power, and 
the “middle empire” of Europe. As long as they go on playing 
at constitutional institutions, in the absence of the most important 
provinces—as long as they fail to comprehend that the influence of 
Austria should be extended, not by intrigues at Frankfort and the 
minor courts, but by steadily pushing civilization along the Lower 
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Danube—till, in short, the wise men who surround ‘the sea 
comprehend that “ Oesterreich” should be “ Ostreich (the mre 
of the East), we must continue to look with the peers aa 
upon all their measures, and be as the deaf adder to Mr. meget 

and to the enthusiastic writer in a recent number of the North 

sritish Review. 

"hte to North Germany and not allowing ourselves to be too 
much distressed by the absurdity of the spectacle which ne 
presents, and for which her people are really not responsible, Soy 
observe with satisfaction the disappearance of the crazy Radicalism 
which preceded 1848, and which was caused, to a great extent, by 
the severity of the censorship, inasmuch as it crushed native 
German thought, and left the masses to French teachers. Go 
from Hamburg to the Bohemian frontier, and where will you 
meet with any one who could have sat for the portrait of the 
Gallomanic Detlev in Radowitz’s “ Gespriiche aus der Gegenwart ?” 
Arnold Ruge is peaceably writing novels at Brighton or some 
such pleasant retreat. Herwegh is, we rather think, at Naples ; 
and Frébel has come back wiser, if not sadder, from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Go to Berlin and talk with the leaders of the 
party of progress, and you will find a group of independent liberals, 
very thorough-going and very determined, but with no wish what- 
ever to meddle with the monarchy, and utterly destitute of the fire 
and fury which we associate with the idea of extreme politicians 
in the year of revolution. Another highly satisfactory change is 
the discredit into which mere philosophizing has fallen in its most 
favoured home. Neither in Jena, Halle, or Leipsic does any one 
at present evolve camels from the depths of his inner consciousness. 
The destructive process in theology, which was carried on by 
Strauss, by Feuerbach, and afterwards still more rapidly and fiercely 
in the Hallischen Jahrbiicher has come to an end, and has been 
superseded by the historical school, and by the constructive efforts 
of F; C. Baur and his disciples. It is this constructive movement, 
taken in connection with the fanaticism which was favoured so 
much by the late King of Prussia, that encourages half-informed 
or dishonest controversialists in this country to maintain that the 
German schools have devoured each other, as Saturn devoured his 
children. 

Another. change to which M. Klackzko does not allude, but 
which is not without its significance, is that which has come over 
the German students, who have almost entirely ceased to be the 
turbulent “ Burschen” of former days, always the first to take part 
in every disturbance. A still more important sign of the times is 
the growth of a large, sound, and constantly increasing economical 
and political literature. Dr. Gneist’s work upon -the English con- 
stitutional and administrative system, which supplies to a certain 
extent a great blank in the labours of our own political writers, 
may be taken as a fair sample of the kind of book to which we 
allude. 

On the other side of the account must be set down the steady 
growth of the foolish and aggressive Pan-Germanic spirit which 
broke out for the first time in the Frankfort parliament. It is a 
strange circumstance that so clever a man as Varnhagen von Ense 
should have recorded in his diary his hopes that the flag of the 
Schwartz-roth-gold, that, namely, of German unity, might at some 
future day wave over the cities of Alsace and Lorraine; but even 
the sober Gervinus predicted that the future of Europe was in the 
hands of the Germanic races, and Metternich, so late as 1859, was 
dreaming of a partition of France, England taking the north, two 
small Bourbon kingdoms occupying the south, and the whole of the 
east falling to the Teutonic fatherland. 








POACHERS AND MAGISTRATES. 


Arter the “ battue” of a parliamentary session, there is gener- 
ally a few days’ sport left for the Bar, and a Bill which has passed 
through a line of good shots in the House is often brought down in 
the courts of law. Better luck has attended the Poaching Act of 
last session, which will long be recollected for the vigorous opposi- 
tion which it met with from Sir George Grey and others in the 
House of Commons, against the united support of the country gen- 
tlemen. It was generally thought that successive amendments had 
taken from it all its sting, and mayistrates have everywhere been 
chary of convicting under it. The decision, however, of Chief 
Justice Erle, last week, has quite rehabilitated the Act and has 
made it all that the most ardent of Sportsmen can desire The 
Short facts of the case were these. Ona Sunday morning in Oc- 
tober last, at 6 a.m., a police constable met four men in compan 
on the high road leading from Coggeshall to Braintree, close to the 
town of Braintree, where they resided ; noticing that Reownts pockets 
contained something bulky, they searched him, and found on him 
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ad rabbits recently killed. The other three men walked away 
Melbourne was later in the day found in his 
On Chapman, who was 


five de 
during this search ; 
bed, his clothes and shoes wet and dirty. wa 
also arrested, was found a net, and in one of his pockets rabbits fur, 
and the cuff of his coat was smeared with fresh blood. Peters, the 
fourth man, was proved to have sold a dead rabbit at a beer-house 
for sixpence. There was no evidence that any of the fourmen had been 
seen off the highway during the previous night ; and no evidence was 
given to show how the rabbits had been obtained, whether lawfully 
or unlawfully ; nor was there evidence that any rabbits had been 
taken from any land, or that persons had been trespassing upon 
anv land during the night. The magistrates of Essex upon this 
evidence convicted the four men, and fined them a shilling each, 
with costs, or to be imprisoned for fourteen days with hard labour ; 
and a case was stated upon these facts for the opinion of the Court 
of Common Pleas. . 

The Act provides that where a constable on any highway has 
ood cause to suspect any person of coming from any land where 
he shall have been unlawfully in search or pursuit of game, and 
having in his possession any game unlawfully obtained, or any 
gun, part of gun, or nets or engines used for the killing or taking 
came, he may search him, and afterwards may apply for a summons 
against him ; “and if such person shall have obtained such game by 
unlawfully going on any land in search or pursuit of game, or 
shall have used any such article or thing as aforesaid for unlaw- 
fully killing or taking game, or shall have been accessary thereto, 
such person shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding £5.” It 
will be seen, therefore, that to warrant a committal under this 
clause two things must be proved—that the person has either game 
or the implements for taking it on his person, and that he has 
obtained such game by unlawfully going on any land in pursuit of 
it, or have used the implements for unlawfully taking game. In 
the present case there was undoubtedly evidence of the first ; and 
the only question was, whether there was evidence of the men 
having unlawfully gone on any land in pursuit of game, or 
having used the implements for unlawfully killing game. The 
evidence certainly connects the use of the nets with the killing of 
game, but the lawfulness of the act must depend upon the place 
where the game had been killed. Now, what evidence is there of 
this? Whose land had been trespassed on? Whose game killed ? 
Surely the word “ suspect,” in the first part of the clause, is only 
for the protection of the police constable in his search, and is not 
to justify the magistrate in convicting on mere suspicion ! 

In the opinion of the Court, however, “ the justices were right 
in applying the ordinary rules of evidence to the circumstances 
proved, and were right in inferring from those circumstances that 
the men, with the exception of Melbourne, had become unlawfully 
possessed of the rabbits, and had been unlawfully in pursuit of 
game, and that it was not necessary to prove whose land they had 
been on ; with respect to Melbourne, the Court was of opinion 
that there was no evidence to support the conviction.” 

The effect of the decision will be that, in cases where persons 
are arrested on the highway in possession of game or nets, the onus 
of proof as to where the game had been procured, or on what land 
the implements had been used, will be thrown upon the accused ; 
for this we can see no warranty in the Act, nor precedent in 
other cases, where the law has always been held that innocence 
is to be presumed till guilt is proved. Indeed, the law rests 
upon this only safe ground ; for, suppose that, in a case like the 
present, a poor man is found with rabbits which he bought from a 
poacher or from a gamekeeper, who is perhaps committing a breach 
of trust in selling game ; or suppose that he has been asked by a 
poacher to help him in carrying the game along the road, what 
possibility is there of his calling evidence to prove his innocence ? 
In the present case,—one undoubtedly of great suspicion,—it may 
well be that one of the men was not guilty, and that the man who 
was let off by the Court because he had neither rabbits nor nets on 
his person, was the guilty one,—yet what possibility was there of the 
innocent man getting the others to prove his innocence ]—it would 
be a confession of their own guilt. Suppose a dozen men going 
along the road with a cartful of pheasants and nets and guns, 
according to this case, is the man in charge of the cart alone to 
be convicted and the others let off ? 

Again, under this decision persons may be convicted where they 
have taken rabbits from the land of owners who have no wish to 
enforce the game laws, or who allow rabbits to be snared or 
netted. The mere suspicion, without proof of some offence, is very 
dangerous ground to rest on. Suppose a noted pickpocket to be 
found on a racecourse, having on his person a gold watch which 
has evidently been just broken off from a chain ; there would, of 
course, be the strongest suspicion that he has become unlawfully 
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possessed of the watch ; but unless an owner can be found for the 
watch, nothing can be done to the pickpocket ; and it would be 
the same with pheasants or rabbits, if by law they were property. 
The Act was intended by its originators to be a step towards invest- 
ing game with the qualities of property : but it goes much further, 
and makes the mere possession of game, under suspicious circum- 
stances, evidence on which county magistrates will be justified 
in convicting : a power which we are very loath to see placed in 
the hands of most magistrates in game-preserving counties. It 
is a misfortune that there is no possibility of the present case 
being carried to a higher tribunal ; and as all similar appeals must 
come before the Court of Common Pleas, we must look upon 
the law as settled till Parliament shall, as we hope, amend the 
Act. 

We fully admit that some provision of Parliament was neces- 
sary to check a system of poaching by gangs of men who would 
clear a whole estate of its game, and were then able to cart away 
the proceeds of their raid without fear of interference from the 
police. An amusing case of this kind lately occurred, in 
which, a party having been invited to a battue, in vain were the 
covers beat—not a pheasant was to be seen. At the end of the 
day, the host, who was excessively annoyed, apologised to his 
guests for the want of sport, saying he was much surprised at it, 
for he had himself turned out 200 live pheasants in the woods 
only two days before. It afterwards appeared that a gang of 
poachers, in the interest very likely of the poulterers who supplied 
the pheasants, had cleared the woods only the night after the 
pheasants had been turned out. Now, with every sympathy for 
the gentlemen who were robbed of their sport, we have not over- 
much for the host or for sportsmen of that sort, of whom it is 
from time to time recorded in the sporting papers that so many 
hundred or even thousand head of game have fallen in a week’s 
sport in their covers; and we have no wish for the patrons of 
“sport” of this nature to strain the Game Laws to a point which 
may fill our gaols with suspected poachers, and bring the law 
into hatred and contempt among the labouring classes. 








PERORATIONS. 


Ir is related of the Japanese envoys who lately visited our 
shores, that after a sojourn ata friendly court, they used at parting 
to pay a visit of ceremony to the palace, and express their regret 
at the prospect of departure in a set speech. The First Ambas- 
sador would commence a graceful acknowledgment of all the atten- 
tions shown to himself and his suite ; but, after some two or three 
sentences, he would become so overwhelmed by his feelings, that 
his voice shrank up to a piping treble, and the rest of the speech 
was delivered in a stifled whisper. Without pronouncing an 
opinion on the propriety of this special form of leave-taking, 
civilized nations must, nevertheless, confess that the Japanese have 
paid a great deal of attention to style. In one respect our views 
on speeches are the same as theirs. We openly profess to consider 
the end of the oration to be its most telling part, and the most 
worthy of special elaboration. All orators wish to be thought to 
care for the honour of the country, the welfare of society, and the 
eternal destinies of man ; but they invariably reserve these eupho- 
nious topics till the last. The immediate prospect of leaving off 
has an effect upon the mind so extremely exhilarating, that the 
speaker is carried away by a flood of mighty thoughts, and rises 
beyond himself. Swans sing before they die, and members of 
Parliament prophesy before they sit down. Listeners applaud, in 
some cases because they admire what is said, and in others because 
they are jubilant at the near prospect of release. 

Perorations are worth some study, not only from the insight 
which they afford into the welfare and destinies of man, as looked 
at from various points of view, but also as conveying the speaker's 
ideas of the best possible style. Even the dullest of mortals can 
throw whatever is in him into the facile topics of a peroration. 
However small may be his intellectual resources, he has in such 
general remarks an open field to display them. It follows, that if 
there is, in any respect, a large agreement among perorations, it will 
afford the nearest approach that can be made to a common verdict 
of orators. Such an agreement certainly does not exist as regards 
the natural subject-matter. There is a clear understanding that it 
shall be something grand and comprehensive ; but so many things 
are both grand and comprehensive, that the choice is, after all, a 
wide one. For the very last words of all, nothing can be so well 
recommended as “ public safety.” There isa dignified, and yet 
modest emphasis, about the term which is found to be highly 
calculated to elicit cheers. “The happiness of mankind” has been 
found good for the provinces, and Mr. Gladstone is much attached 











to it; but for parliamentary eloquence, a young orator will do well to 
confine himself either to “ public safety” or to “ the affections of the 
people.” Mr. Bright has once or twice adopted “the renown of 
Parliament,” and seems continually to hover round it towards the 
end of his speeches ; but in mere humble people it might be thought 
a shade too presumptuous. Mr. Disraeli has of late cultivated 
variety in the perorations of his great speeches. In 1861 he delivered 
two which claimed a high place in the annals of eloquence: one of 
them closed with “‘the people of England,” the other with “the 
conduct of their representatives.” In 1862 his four chief speeches 
had for their conclusions “the fortunes of the realm,” “ the tax- 
payers of the country,” “ public money,” and “ the public service.” 
In the same period his rival managed to steal a march upon him 
by appropriating “the happiness of the people” twice in a single 
session : once he found “the spirit of the constitution” answer 
admirably, and once he sat down with an allusion to “the nations 
of the world.” Wonderful indeed must be the gift of eloquence, 
which can enable great speakers so often to produce the same kind 
of sentiment in so many different ways; and marvellous the art, by 
which so many different subjects can be made to issue in the same 
kind of sentiment ! 

In the subject-matter of perorations there is to be seen, amid a 
general agreement, a considerable variety of detail ; but in respect 
of cadence, the measured beat of the sentences, there appears to 
be, in all seriousness, a very distinct uniformity. For the sake of 
distinctness in terms, it may be as well to premise that cadence 
implies nothing more than the allotment of the words on which 
stress falls in each clause of a sentence. Writers have sometimes 
spoken of a harmonious style ; Lord Macaulay and Lord Brougham 
have done so, among others, though it is known that the former 
expressed contrition before his death for the venial offence, and the 
latter would probably, upon reflection, do the same. The term is 
simply inaccurate : rhythm or cadence is simply the beat of the 
heavier syllables, broken up as they are by lighter ones, and by the 
intervening stops. We think we shall be able to show that the 
English language requires, for rhetorical perfection, a certain par- 
ticular cadence ; and since, above all things, it is necessary not to 
be monotonous, this cadence is reserved for the more emphatic pas- 
sages, to which class a studied peroration will, of course, belong. 
That to which we refer is the trimeter, or triple beat ; and laying 
this down as the first law of cadence, the second would seem to lie 
in the still more certain fact that a double beat at the end of a 
sentence must be invariably preceded by another. For example; 
let us begin with the following sentence, which closes Lord 
Macaulay’s first speech on the Reform Bill, one of the most highly 
wrought of all his speeches :— 

“The danger is terrible. The time is short. If this Bill should be 
rejected, I pray to God that none of those who concur in rejecting it 
may ever remember their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the 
wreck of laws, the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and 
the dissolution of social order.” 

Why did the orator insert here the word “social?” It is not 
necessary to the sense. The reason clearly is, that he instinctively 
felt that the triple cadence was the fitting close for the appeal. 
And the effect will generally be increased if another similar clause 
precedes. Fox closed his speech on the state of Ireland thus :— 


“T shall now relinquish this subject, perhaps for ever, by repeating 

a sentiment that I have before thrown out during the discussion, I 
will not barter English commerce for Irish slavery. That is not the 
price I would pay, nor is this the thing I would purchase.” 
The two triple measures are increased in this passage by a clause 
of an entirely different character which precedes them both ; and 
the rhythm is none the worse if this is left slightly monotonous, 
The peroration of Lord Brougham’s celebrated defence of Queen 
Caroline is the perfection of cadence, though the speaker was more 
remarkable for fluency and vigour than for the nice adjustment of 
his words. No one, again, can have read the denunciation of 
Jeremiah against the feeble king of Judah, without wondering at 
the majestic march of the sentence,—an effect chiefly due to the 
trimeter beat of the English version :— 

“© earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord. Write ye this 
man childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days: for no man of 
his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling any 
more in Judah.” 

Those who have but rarely studied the speeches of ancient and 
modern times, would be surprised if they could see how general 
this rule is. Of late times it has become even more general than 
formerly. The chief use of a dimeter ending—a double cadence— 
is in plaintive or despondent utterances ; and in this case it is 
virtually quadruple. We hardly remember, in all the speeches of 
the best English orators, a single instance of a trimeter followed by 
a dimeter at the end of an effective speech. The speeches of Pitt 
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and Fox are both very frequently marred at the conclusion by the 
formality of pronouncing the words of a resolution, or reading a 
petition or amendment ; but the best that we have are generally 
in the form we have mentioned. Of all the speakers of that time, 
Burke is the most dissyllabically inclined, as was Canning in later 
times; the latter, however, never greatly elaborated his perora- 
tions, and of all that he made, the most famous is the peroration 
of his speech on affording aid to Portugal, which ends in a series 
of triple cadences. 

One great speaker alone, and one unmatched in rhythmical 
beauty, was in the habit of concluding his speeches by a single 
forcible beat following a pause ; and it must be confessed that in 
his hands it was extraordinarily powerful. It is hard to help 
quoting, though it is so well known, that magnificent ending of the 
“ Declaration of Irish Right,” than which nothing finer was ever 
spoken even by Grattan himself ; but the whole passage would ill 
bear mutilation. It may not be out of place, however, to caution 
some readers that in more than one selection of rhetorical pieces 
the passage in question is mutilated, and not improved. ‘“ The 
breath of liberty,”—such were its closing words,—“ like the word 
of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him.” 
The solemn measure of this ending was, as we said, a favourite 
with Grattan ; but sometimes he is as grand in his trimeter or even 
hexameter conclusions. “The labour of years she now gathers, 
in a harvest which she shares with her princes.” Still better is the 
speech on the Revenue Commissioners in 1790,—“ Let us bring 
forth the institution of Parliament itself to expostulate with the 
Irish Minister ! or, if there is yet her spirit resident in this dome, 
let that spirit rebuke him! I cannot hear its voice, but I think 
I feel its dictates.” A similar ending in respect of cadence, is 
that of Curran’s defence of Rowan, as also in Lord Brougham’s 
attack on the Durham clergy, and both his inaugural discourses, 
that at Glasgow University, and that of last year at the Social 
Science Congress. 

Let us now turn to more modern times. Sheil, one of the most 
vivid of modern orators, ended his speech on the Repeal of the 
Union with a dimeter ; but his splendid peroration to his defence 
of O'Connell, and that of his speech on the Irish Corporation Act, 
which hardly fell short of it, were both concluded with a trimeter. 
In Macaulay’s own edition of his speeches we have the best means 
of seeing what that perfect master of cadence conceived to be good. 
It is easy to exaniine them. Setting aside those which may be 
considered doubtful, and those of which the conclusion does not 
fall into a regular measured pulsation, we find a triple beat in ten, 
a double in five, and a single beat, of the Grattan type, in one. 
Mr. Gladstone almost invariably concludes in the way which we 
have ventured to describe as the best. He is ending, for example, a 
great speech on finance: free trade is “one of the greatest boons 
which have ever in the history of man been conferred by a wise 
and prudent legislature upon a great and intelligent people.” Or 
he is concluding a panegyric on Lord Palmerston : he is a Minister 
“of whom it will be recorded that not now alone, but for many 
years past, through evil report and good report, he sustained and 
supported the cause of Italy.” It will be evident to any one who 
reads this sentence aloud, remembering its place in the speech, that 
a slight pause is naturally to be made after the word “sustained,” 
so that the last bar, so to speak, is threefold, not fourfold ; and the 
same is the case with the last words of Sheridan’s great speech, 
which might seem at first sight to be dimetric. Mr. Disraeli’s best 
and most highly-wrought efforts have the same musical ring. The 
end of his set speech on the state of the finances is a finished 
example. But no illustration can be better than the rival addresses 
delivered on the last night of the Budget debate in December, 
1852—the debate which cost Lord Derby’s Government their office. 
The first passage quoted is the conclusion of Mr. Disraeli’s 
peroration ; the second, that of Mr. Gladstone :— 


“This I know, that England does not love coalitions. I appeal 
from the coalition to the public opinion, which governs the country— 
to that public opinion whose wise and irresistible influence can control 
even the decrees of Parliament, and without whose support the most 
august and ancient institutions are but the baseless fabric of a vision,” 


“You may refuse.my appeal now 
cellor of the Exchequer into the lobby 
when you will look back upon this 
sooner or later unfold themselves 
ineffectual repentance,” 





you may accompany the Chan- 
—but the time will surely come 
vote, as its consequences shall 
» with bitter, but with late and 


Wehave not space toextend theexamination to themore rhetorical 
portions of great literary works. But we may merely mention, by way 
of illustration, the concluding passages of “ Bulwer’ “ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” and of the “Mill on the Floss,” along with Mrs 
Oliphant’s description of Irving’s death, as worthy of study for their 
extreme rhythmical beauty. Each of them will be found, as will most 
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of the rhetorical passages which are most popular in the Bible, to 
bear out what we have said above. We have no right to pretend 
that the view that we have urged is of necessity the true one ; at 
the same time, there must be some laws of cadence, and the 
striking uniformity which the instinct of great speakers, as exe 
plified in their perorations, seems to display, does appear to point 
in a very marked manner to the conclusion which we have ventured 
to draw from it. 


SERVANT-GAL-ISM AND THE “CODE GAMP.” 


Tne spirit of the immortal Mrs. Gamp—if it ever walks the 
earth, or, rather, if it ever brings itself to cross the British Channel 
in one of those “ packidges,” of which, perhaps, it may be said 
that their awful and disturbing motion is not suited to the 
Gampian “ constitugion,’”—will be gratified to find that thoroughly 
Gampian notions of female dignity prevail in France as well as 
in England. How they may have come there it is difficult to say, 
unless, at a period anterior to human memory, a member of the 
illustrious Gamp family was blown across by accident from England, 
in an open boat, in the way in which all scholars of eminence 
believe that America was originally peopled by the Pelasgi. At a 
period when servant-gal-ism was as yet unknown except on British 
soil, it may be that some missionary Gamp, overcoming her dislike 
to the sea, possibly went over, like St. Augustine, to disseminate 
her principles among the benighted natives on the Normandy 
coast. From the Normandy coast the Gampian propaganda would 
naturally extend inland, and, by slow degrees, arrive at Paris, 
where distinct traces of it have recently. been found. With their 
usual love of abstract principles, the French, however, have erected 
into a creed and an idea what in England was merely a habit and 
acustom. In England the female Gamp had her tastes and her 
pursuits, but was a law only to herself. Across the Channel a 
Code Gamp has been discovered, just as there is a Code Napolcon. 
The British Gamp had clear notions of what was due to her own 
dignity (which she had imbibed from the lessons of one who shall be 
nameless), and, knowing what she liked for supper, she usually had 
it; but she did not go so far as to lay down laws and to force others in 
domestic life to follow her example. Servant-gal-ism, accordingly, in 
England is not based so much on philosophical theories which have 
been promulgated by authority, as on individual fancy or caprice. 
It is a wild flower, not a garden-flower, and would scorn to cultivate 
itself by any given rules. In Paris, it seems to be different. An 
ancient philosopher complains that in his days the very dogs in the 
street had become imbued with revolutionary principles, and ran 
about with the most democratical air in the world. The French 
“ servant-gal,” in like mayner, is not so much a woman as a 
system. She is not merely a domestic—she is a citizen, who 
knows how to apply the principles of the “ fundamental pact” of 
1789 to domestic life. Liberty, equality, and fraternity are not 
much good, unless they are brought to bear on the social relations 
of the parlour with the kitchen. It is the boast of the French 
Empire that it revives those principles of 1789 everywhere when it 
comes across “ suffering civilization.” The French Empire seems 
to have found civilization suffering downstairs, and to have entered 
on its mission with alacrity. A fair but frail socialist, of the 
name of Marie Gagneur, appears to have been the authoress of the 
Code Gamp. She probably began by asking herself some such 
question as that which agitated the Abbé Siéyes; and she 
certainly came to a similar conclusion. “ Qu’est qu’est la servant- 
gal?—Rien. Qu’est qu'elle doit étre ?—Tout.” 

The world knows little of its greatest men ; and Paris for a long 
time knew but little of its greatest woman. The thought never 
dawned upon'anybody—not, perhaps, even on the Imperial Govern- 
ment—that they had got amongst them a revolutionary prophetess, 
who, in her humble sphere, had set about reforming the world. An 
English servant-gal would have gone off selfishly by herself, and 
enjoyed her own disregard of rules, quite careless as to whether 
her fellow-servants were emancipated from the tyranny of their 
masters and mistresses. The French servant-gal could not act 80 
mean a part. She could take no pleasure in independence, unless 
she saw something like a nobler spirit spreading in the kitchen 
than a mere regard for material interests. The highest form of 
policy of which an English girl would have been capable would be, 
perhaps, some miserable combination below stairs, leading to a 
strike for wages. The Parisian servant-gal is a daughter of the 
Empire, and goes to war for an idea. She saw before her the 
possible regeneration of the “ slavey” race; just as Napo- 
leon III. wishes to regenerate the Latin race. Fixing her 
eye on this, she laboured on for years, sometimes successfully, 
Sometimes fruitlessly, but always usefully. The only pain she 
felt, beyond the gnawing and agonizing pain of bondage, was, 
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perhaps, seeing her fellow-servants occasionally so lost to a sense 
of duty. Some of them received well enough her lessons or ad- 
vice. Of some she could not but feel, as she lay down to sleep 
after her thoughtful day, that they were not what she could have 
wished to see them. It is so pleasant to be a backslider in the 
cause of servantgalism, and so hard to remember to persevere. The 
servant-gal who hesitates is lost, and in the hour of temptation, 
when a mistress is kind and indulgent, it is easy to take a step for 
which the servant-gal may bitterly reproach herself afterwards, 
Then, again, many of her companions would go a certain way, 
without carrying out their principles to a logical conclusion. Marie 
Gagneur found, no doubt, that there were temporizers downstairs 
as well as everywhere else; but still, upon the whole, she was 
successful ; and when the time came for her to be taken up by the 
police—for a matter about the propriety of which the Code Gamp 
and the Code Napoléon happen accidentally to differ, and in which 
the police insisted on being guided by the Code Napoléon—she had 
it in her power to look back on a well-spent service. The lady whose 
money she had taken being an inveterate enemy of the Code Gamp, 
acting in a servile spirit, prosecuted her with animosity, and the 
magistrates sent her to prison. But they could not take from her 
the consciousness that she had provided a code which will be the 
benefit of her order for many generations, even after she has passed 
away. 

The way in which the Code Gamp was brought to light is curious 
enough. The lady who had the honour of the society of its authoress 
as a “ help” was somewhat astonished to find that four servants 
whom she had taken from the country, with excellent characters, in 
six months had to be dismissed again. Then it all came out. After 
some inquiry, she discovered that their characters had been under- 
mined in consequence of an intimacy with the Gampian theory of 
life, as propounded to them by its admirable inventor. Living in 
the house, and always walking by her own standard, this exem- 
plary young woman had taken upon herself to instruct all novices 
in service, and had actually drawn up a set of rules for their 
guidance, a copy of which was afterwards found in her possession. 
The rules began, in the spirit of the French Imperial code, with lay- 
ing down the fundamental principle that servants are quite as good 
as their employers. The general proposition came next, that every 
servant is entitled to be absent from the house two hours a-day, 
between breakfast and dinner, and to have one day to herself every 
fortnight. A table of regulations followed, to be carefully observed 
by “ every servant who has any self-respect.” 


- To insist on going to market unaccompanied by her mistress. 
To refuse to debase herself by washing or dry scrubbing. 

To allow of no meddling with her private affairs or dress. 

To receive whomsoever she pleases in the kitchen. 

. Not to allow her letters to be read. 

. To wear crinoline, a long shawl, and bonnet. 

. To demand an increase of wages every three months. 

. To take a fortnight’s holiday twice a year to visit her relations. 

. To leave any family, if she does not receive a present after two 
months’ service. 


CONTA ote 


From the evidence given before the tribunal of correctional police, 
it appeared that the prisoner, Marie Gagneur, had followed this pro- 
gramme to the letter. Hers will be the proud and simple epitaph— 
She never debased herself by washing or dry scrubbing. It is more 
than most English servant-gals can say, when they reflect upon 
their past lives. With all this pride, she does not seem to have been 
wanting in those little touches of domestic affection, without which 
no Frenchwoman or Frenchman would be French. Article the 
eighth is dedicated—if we may so say—to a provision for the cul- 
tivation of family affections. Twice a year she required a fortnight 
to visit her relations. This proves she was not unmindful how high 
a place the “ culte de famille” must occupy in every social system. 
It is a picture of honourable simplicity united with pardonable 
pride. The proud servant-gal, who would allow none to 
dictate to her, becomes twice a year a child again, and 
visits her relatives as affably and humbly as if she had never 
been brought up to wear “crinoline, a long shawl, and a 
bonnet.” The Gampian Code is remarkable in another way, as 
showing a little sense of what may be done with masters and mis- 
tresses by an earnest, self-respecting servant-girl. Marie Gagneur 
does not seem to have thought it possible to live in a house for 
two months without receiving a present from the family. If she 
lived up-to her views, as we are assured she did, the family must 
have been a strange one, which felt inclined to make her extraor- 
dinary and supernumerary presents. The high spirit, however, of 
Marie Gagneur could not brook neglect. She brought to the 
service of her “employers” a soul that had never debased itself by 
dry scrubbing. But she expected, on their part, confidence and 
esteem. In this respect her theory was the converse of 
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the Imperial theory, which requires that the power should 
come from the Sovereign, and the confidence from below. 
Marie Gagneur maintained that the power should come 
from below, and the confidence from above. “L’état c'est 
moi,” said the French monarch. “La famille c’est moi,” said 
Marie Gagneur. She has gone to prison for a time, in conse- 
quence of the mingled meanness and obstinacy of her mistress. It 
is to be hoped that when her term of confinement is over, she will 
reappear to carry out her mission, and to place for ever on a firm 
and constitutional basis the rights of the female servant. Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, each house will be conducted on the principles of 
universal suffrage. Meantime, Marie Gagneur is suffering the 
penalty of those great minds who allow themselves to be in 
advance of their age. 





THE PAST WEEK. 





THE insurrection in Poland, alarming symptoms of which were 
mentioned by us last week, has actually broken out. Its imme- 
diate provocation was the harshness with which the recruiting for 
the Russian army has lately been carried on. The city of Warsaw 
was occupied by 50,000 troops, many of them billetted in private 
houses. At midnight, the soldiery were ranged, in order of battle, 
through the streets, while sergeants entered every dwelling where 
a member of the family had been drawn for the conscription ; so 
that the victims of forced military service were literally taken out 
of their beds and carried off, with their hands bound, to the 
citadel, about 2,000 in number, without exempting those who had 
aged parents or wives and children to support. The governors of all 
the provinces of Russian Poland had orders to proceed in the same 
manner. While the bereaved families of Warsaw were mourning, 
a central committee of Polish patriots raised the standard of 
resistance ; proclaiming the whole country to be, not in a revolu- 
tionary, but an “ exceptional” state, they denounced the Marquis 
Wielopolski and other principal agents of the Russian despotism ; 
and they advised the youth of Warsaw to go forth and shelter 
themselves in the neighbouring forests. A supply of arms was 
expected from France, but stopped by the French Government. 
The effect of this invitation was, that some hundreds of workmen 
and young people, with a few of the peasantry, collected in dif- 
ferent places, especially towards Modlin and Plock, which are 
situated lower down the Vistula, the one town being distant about 
twenty miles, and the other about seventy miles, to the north-west 
of Warsaw. Other bands of insurgents appeared at Minsk, at Sierock, 
and Pultusk, in an opposite direction. The railways and telegraph 
lines were at once broken up. A great number of persons enrolled 
for the army service fled southwards, and took refuge beyond the 
Austrian frontier. The Russian Government has shown, however, 
its determination promptly to put down this revolt. Large forces 
were instantly sent from Warsaw, from Bialystok, and from Grodno, 
to disperse the insurgents. We already hear of their being driven 
from the neighbourhood of Modlin, which is an important garrison 
town ; and they were defeated in a skirmish at Plock, where 150 
of them were taken prisoners. In another instance, it was the 
Czar’s troops who were forced to retreat. In most places, as the 
official reports take care to inform us, the peasantry have held 
back ; and they have even aided, here and there, in capturing the 
insurgents. At Lublin, they took twenty prisoners, one of them a 
Roman Catholic priest ; these are all to be tried by court-martial. 
The districts of Kovno, Grodno, and Volhynia, in Russia itself, 
but on the Polish border, have been placed, as well as Poland, in 
a state of siege. The railway. communication between St. Peters- 
burg and Warsaw is stopped by the destruction of a bridge over 
the river Bug. There are later accounts of bloody collisions be- 
tween the troops and the insurgents. A thousand rebels were 
posted at Ostroyka, and others at Brzesclitewski, and Biala- 
podolska. <A troop of insurgents attacked Tomaszow, driving out 
500 Cossacks, and disarmed several frontier Cossack posts. War- 
saw students accompanied the rebels. On the whole, there seems 
to be no chance of the success of the insurrection, the landlords 
and middle-class townspeople holding aloof. Martial law has been 
proclaimed throughout the kingdom of Poland. In the city of 
Warsaw itself, several of the soldiers are said to have been killed 
in the houses where they separately lodged ; and this was magni- 
fied, by rumour, into a desperate conflict, but the facts are not yet 
exactly known. The Czar Alexander, in a speech to his officers 
on parade, at St. Petersburg last Sunday, referred with some 
emotion to these sad events in Poland. His Imperial Majesty 
said :—“ Even in presence of these atrocities I will not accuse the 
whole Polish nation. I see in these events only the work of the 
revolutionary party, desirous of overturning legal order every- 
where. I know that this party reckons upon finding traitors in 
our ranks. It will, however, not shake my belief in the faith and 
devotedness of the army, which will now more than ever fulfil its 
duties. Should circumstances require, you will prove that I can 
depend upon you.” 


The Emperor Napoleon has received an address from the F rench 


| Senate, which echoes, of course, with docile approval, his own 


account of his policy, lately expounded in his speech. The Senate 
feels assured that “the period of conflicts is receding, and that of 


| arrangements is drawing near ” that the attitude of Italy at 
Turin, and that of the Papacy at Rome, “are such as to allay any 
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’ and that the Emperor contrives very 
wisely to decline any compact with “ the revolution,” taking care 
“not to separate the legitimate aspirations of the peoples from 
the law of treaties.” As for the Mexican expedition, nothing 
remains but for our heroic army to advance. We learn, accord- 
ingly, by the despatches from General Forey and Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére, that the army was, about the middle of December, 
advancing close to La Puebla, where the French suffered a severe 
check under General Lorencez last summer, on their road to the 
city of Mexico. General Forey reports that his troops are now In 
a good sanitary condition, though he requires one baggage mule 
for every three men, and has set up an hospital for the convalescent 
at Jalapa. It is thought not impossible that the French may be 
in the Mexican capital by this time. . ; 

The distribution of prizes to the French Exhibitors in the Great 
International Exhibition at South Kensington last year has already 
taken place at the Louvre, by the Emperor in person, with a 
speech, in which he complimented them upon their success, their 
energy, and their perseverance in upholding the honour of France. 
His Majesty said that “ the redoubtable invasion of British soil, 
which used to be so much talked of, “ has now been realised ;” and 
he continued, “I am happy to have to bestow the reward of the 
brave. In fact, we have crossed the Channel and invaded English 
soil, not with arms which carry ruin, but those which confer pros- 
perity and comfort.” The Emperor then spoke of the benefit of 
treaties of commerce, which draw nations nearer to one another 
and improve their manufactures. He said,—“ If foreigners have to 
envy us many useful things, France must have seen that she can 
borrow many moral conquests from England. We have, in fact, 
borrowed from England that spirit of liberty which, being ex- 
tended to all opinions, insures the development of all interests.” 
His Majesty further said that liberty, as understood in England, 
does not destroy, but reforms. He particularly remarked that, 
in England, “ private industry acts for itself; the Government 
leaves to every one the responsibility of his acts ; this system has 
not been followed without contributing to the industrial and mari- 
time prosperity of ourneighbours.” The Emperor stated his con- 
viction that France would attain the same object, when she had 
“completed the bases indispensable to the establishment of public 
liberties.” He concluded by appealing to all good Frenchmen to 
unite and rally round the Empire, in order to arrive at this result. 

The Moniteur says that Lord Cowley has been instructed by Earl 
Russell to express to M. Drouyn de Lhuys the satisfaction felt by 
the British Government on account of the late speech of the 
Emperor to the French exhibitors, and its strong desire to see the 
sentiments of mutual esteem daily strengthen the ties of friendship 
which unite the two nations as well as their governments. 

The failure of the Emperor’s proposal to mediate between North 


apprehensions of a conflict ; 


and South in America is referred to, with some expression of 


regret, in the address of the Senate. A fresh attempt has now 
been made, by a note which M. Drouyn de Lhuys has addressed to 
M. Mercier, the French Minister at Washington, dated 9th January, 
in reference to proposals for peace to be submitted to the Federal 
Cabinet. M. Drouyn de Lhuys says :—“In adopting this course, 
France is, above all, guided by her friendship for the Government 
of Washington. The Government of the Emperor has, therefore, 
thoroughly examined the objections which might be raised against 
friendly intervention. Among these objections were the reluctance 
of the Republic to admit any foreign influence, and the hope enter- 
tained by the Americans of a solution being arrived at by the force 
of arms. The assistance of the good offices of foreign Powers has 
nothing incompatible with the pride of a great people. Besides, 
in offering our services to facilitate negotiations between the belli- 
gerents, we have abstained from prejudicing their bases. France in 
no way disputes the right of America to decline the assistance of 
the great maritime Powers ; but this assistance is the only means of 
hastening the end of the war. Should the American Government 
nevertheless, reject foreign mediation, might it not at least enter 
into direct negotiations with the authorities of the South? The 
opening of negotiations between the belligerents would not neces- 
sarily involve the cessation of hostilities. Nothing would hinder 
the Federal Government from retaining the advantages which the 
continuation of the war might offer, and it might nevertheless 
enter into negotiations with the South. If the South consented, 
representatives of the two parties might meet in a city which 
could be declared neutrai. The grievances which have led to the 
separation might be examined. The representatives might also 
consider whether secession is the unavoidable extremity, and 
whether the recollection of former times and common interests is 
not more powerful than the causes which have brought the two 
peoples under arms, Negotiations of this character would not be 
open to the objections which have been raised to European inter- 
vention ; and, without giving fise even to any hope of immediate 
ean nom would nevertheless exercise an 
The New York Ti ler which is. ete: 
communications from Mr Seneih, —— he —_ a 
tek eeantenntinn et a ? cin with mo age minute- 
Hapeleun ond Dir. Slide 0 — passed between the Emperor 
South. The Emperor is ete recognized envoy or agent of the 
ine | S reported to have asked Mr. Slidell #hether 
a reconciliation and reunion of the North and South might not 
still be possible, if the North would consent to let the South 
serve all its rights, to indemnify the So rthernycsces rie 


uth for all its losses, and t 
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pay for the emancipation of all its slaves, He intimated that there 


would be difficulties in the way of a recognition of the South by 
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the European Powers, if the South was obstinately resolved on 
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making slavery the basis of its social and political fabric ; and he 
remarked that it was the duty of France, which lent a hand to the 
foundation of the American Republic, to assist in an amicable 
settlement of this conflict, and if possible, to save the Union. Mr. 
Slidell replied that North and South could scarcely agree evec to 
live tovether again ; but as for slavery, he believed that its gradual 
abolition, by the spontaneous action of the State Governments, was 
a mere question of time, when once the political independence of 
the South should have been secured. 

The latest news from America, to the 16th, shows on both sides 
a disposition to pause. The Richmond Enquirer urges an armig- 
tice, but says that the separation of the South from the North 1s 
eternal. The New York Tribune says, that if foreign mediation 
were first offered to and accepted by the South, the North would 
give it a favourable consideration. In the State Legislature of 
New Jersey, a resolution has been proposed, recommending an 
armistice and the discussion of some terms of compromise. Mean- 
while the Southern President, Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his message 
to the Confederate Congress, declares the anxiety of the South 
for peace, but says that its determination not to submit is 
unalterable. He denounces the conduct of the Federal armies 
as atrocious and cruel. Of Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation procla- 
mation, he says he may well leave it to the instincts of the 
common humanity of men of all countries to pass judgment 
upon a measure by which millions of human beings of inferior 
race, peaceful and contented labourers in their sphere, are doomed 
to extermination, while they are encouraged to assassinate their 
masters. Commissioned Federal officers attempting to exeeute 
the proclamation will, if captured, be delivered to the State autho- 
rities, to be dealt with according to the State laws for the punish- 
ment of criminals. Mr. Davis further complains, that the Euro- 
pean Powers declared their neutrality without acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the seceded States, thus injuring the South and 
prolonging the war by admitting the doctrine that the Federal 
Government had a right to coerce the seceded States. If these 
States were independent, the refusal to entertain the same inter- 
national intercourse with them as with the North was unjust. 
There is not much actual war news. The Federals have given up 
their attack on Vicksburg, and retired, but on the Arkansas river, 
a Confederate post, with seven thousand men, stores, and ammuni- 
tion, has been taken. At Springfield, too, the Southerners are forced 
to retreat, pursued by a Federal army. They have put to death 
ten Federal officers in Arkansas, by way of retaliation for the act 
of General M‘Neil at Palmyra. The State Capitol of Baton 
Rouge, which place is in the hands of the Federals, has been burnt 
down by incendiaries. The A/abama has captured two more 
vessels, and a Federal squadron is sent into the Gulf of Mexico, to 
recapture, if possible, the transports which lately fell a prey to the 
Confederate cruisers there. Galveston, on the coast of Texas, is 
taken by the Confederates. The financial situation of the Federal 
Government has been explained by Mr. Spaulding to the Congress. 
He stated that the Government must borrow, in some form or other, 
nearly two million dollars a day, and must continue déing so, till 
next July, when the amount of the public debt will be two thousand 
million dollars. There being an immediate need of a hundred 
million dollars, the House of Representatives has passed an act for 
the issue of legal tender notes to that amount. Bills for granting 


- 
money to assist Maryland and Western Virginia in emancipating 
their slaves, as well as a bill for the enlistment of 150,000 negro 
troops, have been laid before Congress. 

At home, the week has been quiet,—all parties awaiting the 
opening of Parliament on Thursday next. The vacant seat for the 
borough of Cambridge, left by the retirement of Mr. Steuart, on 
the ground that, as a good Protestant Church Conservative, he will 
not support Mr. Disraeli’s championship of the Pope, is likely to 
occasion acontest. Mr. Francis Powell, of Wigan, in Lancashire, 
is the Conservative candidate. On the Liberal side, Mr. Shafto 
Adair, who formerly represented the borough, declines this time to 
come forward; but another candidate has been found in Mr. 
Henry Fawcett, a Fellow of Trinity Hall, and the author of some 
well-approved essays on political economy and social science, who 
once stood for Southwark, a few years ago. He will support the 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston’s Government, but advocates a 
stricter economy in the national expenditure. He is thought to 
have a fair chance of uniting all sections of the Liberal party in 
his favour. Several members of Parliament, but not of the greatest 
note, have been making speeches to their constituents this week : 
at Greenwich, Mr. Angerstein said, that he had observed with 
much pain Mr. Cobden’s inclination to act with the Conservative 
party against the present Administration ; at Leicester, Mr. Peter 
Alfred Taylor remarked that both the great parties are just now 
wonderfully unanimous in their desire to have no reform at all. 
Non-intervention in America, but with a sentiment in favour of 
the North or the South, as the bias of individual opinion may be, 
is the chief topic of every discourse on the political prospects of 
the day. 

A deputation of some importance has waited on the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of London, 
to urge the necessity for a combined organization of clergymen and 
laymen to extend the spiritual working of the Church of England. 
Most of the laymen in the deputation stated that they belonged to 
societies for the defence of the Church of England from external 
enemies, but they felt that it was useless to guard it from without 
unless its action was improved within. Their present object was 
to merease the number of clergymen in the Church till their 
numbers were adequate to take the pastoral oversight of the whole 
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population ; and this they thought would best be accomplished by 
beginning with some manageable district—say a rural deanery— 
where all the local resources would be applied to the purpose and 
supplemented by the liberality of the district. The three prelates 
agreed in heartily approving the scheme. ‘The co-operation of 


clergy and laity, organized through the rural deaneries, to bring | 


the spiritual agencies of the Church within reach of the great mass 
of the people, was, in their view, the true course of Church de- 
fence ; and the Bishop of London added some remarks on the duties 
of churchwardens, and on the importance of their making full and 
true presentments, to supply the local information which is required. 

An address, signed by many of the clergy and laity, is being 
prepared, to desire the Archbishop of Canterbury, or Convocation, 
to take some steps to purge the Church of that blot upon her 
orthodoxy which, in their view, has been caused by the late publi- 
cation of the Bishop of Natal. The Bishop of Ripon, also, in pre- 
siding at a meeting of the Scripture Readers’ Society, has noticed 
the ‘painful spectacle” of a man in Dr. Colenso’s high office, 
** miserably perverting his talents” to disparage the historical ac- 
curacy of the Pentateuch. The Bishop of Durham has withdrawn 
his countenance from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
because its conductors refuse to censure the Bishop of Borneo for 
his share in the fight with the pirates, which he narrated with so 
much gusto in the 7'tmes a few months ago. 

On the special topics of social reform, which most occupy public 
attention just now, several speeches of interest have been delivered 
within the last few days. The Bishop of London, at Islington, has 
pleaded on behalf of ragged-schools ; Mr. Adderley, in Warwick- 
shire, has summed up the results of late experience in juvenile re- 
formatories ; the Earl of Carnarvon has presided at a meeting of 
the Hartley Institution, at Southampton, where he praised the 
establishment of reading-rooms and educational classes for working- 
men. 

A meeting has been held in Dublin by the Marquis of Water- 


. ford and other gentlemen interested in the tidal salmon fisheries of 


Ireland, to oppose the bill which is about to be introduced into 
parliament for prohibiting the use of fixed engines in the taking of 
salmon, and for regulating, in other ways, the conduct of the 
fisheries. 

The Bank rate of discount has again been raised to 5 per cent., 
but the funds remain steady at 92} to 3, and foreign bonds as 
well. The money market is calm; on some of the railway and 
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Acbieus of Books, 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR.* 


Mr. KINGLAKE, as we have seen, ascribes to Louis Napoleon’s 
atrocities, and his struggles to avoid their consequences, a promi- 
nent part amongst the causes of the Crimean war. We have 
already ventured to doubt whether, in his eager anxiety to do signal 
justice upon a great criminal, he has not come to exaggerate the 
importance of his crimes in this particular direction. The case 
becomes more doubtful as we proceed. The executioner feels 
rather too much pleasure in his task. He takes a cool and deli- 
berate aim, and then brings down his scourge with a hearty indig- 
nation right on the tenderest places. Every sentence leaves its 
mark, and we seem to hear a subdued but virtuous chuckle from 
the spectators, as each stinging blow gets well home on a criminal 
inaccessible to ordinary punishment. But we feel, as we have 
elsewhere intimated, that the desire for justice is quickened by 
personal hatred ; and the historian accepts a lower standard of 
evidence when it bears against the man he detests. For example, 
the picturesque physiological statement that Louis Napoleon’s 
skin, in moments of alarm, is liable to be suffused with a greenish 
hue, has rather the flavour of spiteful drawing-room gossip than of 
history. When aman can be proved an accomplice in, if not a 
perpetrator of, wholesale massacres, we do not want an extra state- 
ment to be thrown in, on insufficient evidence, that he is apt to 
turn green. He is quite bad enough without it. In more impor- 
tant matters than this we should be all the readier to accept Mr. 
Kinglake’s statements if we could feel certain that the previous 
bad character of the accused had not been allowed to weigh too 
much in the judge’s mind. We cannot resist a suspicion that 


Louis Napoleon is charged with being the author of the war, much 


other joint-stock companies the measure has had rather a depressing | 


effect. 

The gale which blew for several days last week, besides causing 
the wreck of sundry vessels, but without much loss of life, destroyed 
the foundation of Lytham lighthouse, built upon piles, nearthe mouth 


more because Mr. Kinglake thinks that such a thorough-paced 
scoundrel naturally would provoke a war, than because he has 
proved any overt acts against him. As this is the very cardinal 
point of the whole theory expounded in the book, it is worth while 
to point out the slightness of the evidence in favour of it. 

Louis Napoleon, says Mr. Kinglake, provoked the Crimean war 
principally by prompting certain movements of the allied fleets. 
Four times the fleets were moved gradually forwards, till they had 
passed Constantinople and reached the Black Sea, and four times 
the Emperor Nicholas was thrown into paroxysms of fury which 
upset all previous negotiations. The last and most decisive of 

| these movements, by the way, was one which proceeded at least as 


| much from Lord Palmerston as from the French Emperor, and was 


of the Ribble, on the Lancashire coast ; and, in spite ofall the efforts | 


made to repair the damage, the edifice has fallen. 





There has been a meeting in Exeter Hall, convened by the new 
Negro Emancipation Society, to express sympathy with President 
Lincoln and the Northern States of America, and to denounce the 
“treason and tyranny” of the slave-holding States. The chief 
speakers were the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, and Mr. J. M. Ludlow, the Rev. Newman Hall, and Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, M.P. There was some opposition, an amendment 
being moved in favour of recognizing the Southern Confederacy, 
but the original resolutions were easily carried. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has had to refuse several applica- 
tions for leave to prosecute or sue the high officers of State, for 
alleged neglect of duty, to the injury of private persons. Last 
week, the Court decided against Mr. O’Malley Irwin, an Irish 
barrister, who, after having failed in an action against the Home 
Secretary, for not appearing in the witness-box when Mr. Irwin 
was tried for the misdemeanour of obtaining a revising barrister- 
ship by false representations, again sought redress, because Sir 
George Grey had since advised Her Majesty to disregard his 
“Petition of Right.” In the next case, Miss Rosina Fray, the 
plaintiff non-suited in an action against the Earl of Zetland, in 
whose family she had been governess, wanted to make Mr. Justice 


| one, which the English people would have infallibly demanded. 
But, says Mr. Kinglake again, two most important overtures for 
peace were also favoured if not originated by Louis Napoleon. 
One of these, the Vienna note, was within an ace of being suc- 
cessful. The five great Powers had every one agreed to it, and it 
was not till it came into the hands of Lord Stratford and the Turks, 
that it was exploded, and war finally declared. How, if Mr. King- 
lake attacks Louis Napoleon for his manipulations of the allied 
fleet, can he escape giving him credit for these attempts at peace— 
attempts, moreover, which were nearly successful? He suggests 
two theories ; either, as “some men will believe,” the negotiations 
were mere masks to the real intent, or as is “ perhaps more likel 

to be true, the French Emperor was all this time hesitating an 


| keeping his judgment in suspense.” It seems to us that the last 


conclusion is the only one which the facts support. Mr. Kinglake’s 
mind is bent to consider the other as tenable only by his thorough- 
going hatred of the French Emperor. If so, the whole sting is 
taken out of the accusation. Perhaps it is true that Louis Napo- 
leon was anxious to put himself forward in the eyes of Europe ; it 


_ is in all probability true that he was anxious to turn away the eyes 


Blackburn personally responsible for his judicial opinion against | 
her claim. The last instance is that of Mr. Maillard, an Irish land- | 
owner, who asked for a mandamus to compel either Sir Robert Peel | 


or Sir George Grey to grant him a special police escort, for the 
protection of his life and property, threatened by assassins and 
mobs. The Court referred him, of course, to the ordinary police 
magistrates of his district. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has adopted, by a majority 


of 255 to 68, the constitutional address to the Crown, protesting | 


against its recent violations of Parliamentary government. 


Sir Robert Peel, while lecturing at a provincial mechanics’ | 


institute, on the various specimens of wood shown in the Great 
Exhibition, made a digression on the subject of the American civil 
war ; he denounced, as odious and foolish, the vindictive conduct 
of the North, and hoped the South would gain its independence, 
believing that this would best further the abolition of slavery. 

The British Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai has memorialized 
our Foreign Office to enforce the Treaty of Tien-tsin, with regard 


to the privileges of trading up the Yang-tze-kiang river, and of | 


residing in the interior of China. 

The Lord Mayor and the Bishop of London have spoken at a 
meeting on behalf of the, Whitechapel Ragged Schools. 

Local disturbances, with an extensive conspiracy, have broken 
out in Greece. 


of Frenchmen and the world from the atrocious crimes he had 
committed, and we estimate their atrocity not one whit lower than 
Mr. Kinglake. But a very different responsibility is attached to 
the man who deliberately gets up a war, and the man who is 
merely seeking for notoriety, and who is as willing to gain it by 
making peace as by making war. The honour or the disgrace must 
remain, not so much with the restless intruder who had seized the 
position of second to one of the antagonists, but with the duellists 
who would not be pacified without drawing blood. 
This view of the case, which is suggested by the earlier negotia- 
tions, becomes much stronger in the later part of the history. Not 
| only does Louis Napoleon cease to take the most prominent part in 
| inciting to war: it becomes wholly and solely the work of English 
people, newspapers, and ministers, and we mention them in the 
| order of their relative importance. The story, as Mr. Kinglake 
tells it, is as follows, and is one of singular interest. When the 
Russians had abandoned the Principalities, and the allied armies 
were still at Varna, it seemed that all the objects of the war had 
been obtained. There was every probability that Nicholas, with 
his forces driven back into the interior,—with the allied fleets in 
possession of the Black Sea and the Baltic,—with all the expecta- 
tions which had led him into war disappointed,—would be ready 
to mak@peace on honourable terms. How was it that this expec- 
tation was again falsified? It was not this time owing to the 
| diabolical machinations of the French Emperor. He, as Mr. King- 
lake good-naturedly suggests, was quite safe in leaving it to us. 





e The seca we ths Ontos. By Alexander William Kinglake. Blackwood 
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But the fact was that the English people were, as our cousins 
express it, “ spiling for a fight.” We had, after forty years — 
collected an army, and sent it all the way to Turkey ; and we 
felt the disappointment at the prospect of peace, which the appear- 
ance of the policeman causes in the mind of the prizefighter 
stripped in the ring. Moreover, there was something tempting 
about Sebastopol. It was held out to us like an enticing bait at 
the end of a peninsula, with the warlike stores and fleets that had 
been collected in twenty-five years. It seemed incredibly hard to 
give it all up, and come back without so much as one dash at the 
prize. We signified our intention to her Majesty's servants by 
the national organ—the Times. Mr. Kinglake, we may remark, in 
passing, treats the Times to a sample of his acid criticism, dis- 
solving that mysterious abstraction into its component atoms with 
great point and vigour. The Times, however, delivered its oracle 
on the 15th of June, 1854, to the effect that Sebastopol was to be 
destroyed. In obedience to this mighty intimation of the popular 
will, the Duke of Newcastle set about composing a despatch 
to Lord Raglan, and by that despatch there hangs a 
tale. “The despatch,” says Mr. Kinglake, “ bristled with 
sentences tending to provoke objection.” The despatch, more- 
over, was read to the acute and critical ministers who composed 
Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet. Not one of the cabinet raised an objec- 
tion, and why ? because the cabinet went fastasleep. Three times 
the attempt was made to attract their attention. Twice they fell 
asleep ; a third time “a blissful rest (not actual sleep),” reduced 
them to “a quiet and unassuming frame of mind.” And thus the 
despatch went forth, unaltered by a single word. The absence 
of any modification was the cause of our going to Sebastopol. The 
despatch reached the allied commanders at Varna. They were in 
almost complete ignorance of everything they would most wish to 
know about the country they were to invade ; they knew next to 
nothing of its geography, or of its inhabitants, or whether the 
forces opposed to them were 40,000 or 100,000, Naturally enough, 
both French and English generals thought the attempt too rash to 
be undertaken. Now, as a collateral consequence of Louis 
Napoleon’s misdeeds, the French commander, St. Arnaud, had 
received his command, not because he was fit for it, but because 
he had fought in the streets of Paris:in the days of December. 
That service, by an infamous decree of Napoleon’s, was counted 
equally with service against an enemy. St. Arnaud had in his 
time been a man of vigour and resource. He had in particular 
smoked to death 500 Arabs ina cave, without letting anyone know 
of it but his brother and Marshal Bugeaud. But his health had 
now broken down. He was only fitfully able to take any share 
in the real command of the army; and Lord Raglan generally 
went quietly on his own way, leaving the French to follow him. 
This was especially true of the expedition to Sebastopol, and 
it is, therefore, interesting to see what were the motives of 
Lord Raglan’s decision. We cannot think that, accepting Mr. 
Kinglake’s account, they were really creditable to his judgment. 
He consulted Sir George Brown, and the two veterans began by 
laying down a canon, with which it would be cruel to find fault. 
They were to do what the great Duke would have done. Now, 
said Sir George Brown, the great Duke would certainly not have 
gone to Sebastopol ; still I advise you to go, because from the 
tenor of the Duke of Newcastle’s despatch, if you don’t go they 
will get sume one else to go for you. This suggestion, we are 
told, did not at all govern Lord Raglan’s decision. His view 
of the case was founded upon the assumed maxim of the Duke of 
Wellington, that a commander of an army owed the same duty 
to the Secretary of State as a subaltern to his military chief. 
He neglected the fact, that, when the great Duke chose he would 
disregard the Secretary of State and his own maxims when 
they came in his way, as resolutely as if maxims and 
secretaries of state had been French armies. Lord Raglan 
thought, therefore, that the Duke of Newcastle’s letter left 
him no choice, and before Jong 60,000 men were on their way 
to the Crimea ; and thus we plunged headlong into the serious part 
of the war, owing to a chain of causes, in which, on Mr. Kinglake’s 
own showing, Louis Napoleon had no part whatever, or none but a 
strictly passive part. The will of the English people, the power 
of the imes, the Duke of Newcastle’s letter, the sleep of the 
cabinet, St. Arnaud’s incapacity, and Lord Raglan’s reverence for 
the great Duke, may all come in for a share of the blame. But, for 
aught that we can see, Louis Napoleon might have been willing to 
cee peace if we had not resolved upon war. Surely that 14th 
Fa es me. rather a digression after all. Louis Napoleon richly 
porta “hing " ry eyes for his December massacres and trans- 
chethined oe ag edge £ the attack is rather blunted than 
aaa cate if mpc e ry to fasten upon him a war which was much 
We hae tines ow ' passions than to his misdeeds, | 
Oe tiers with ha at some length Mr. Kinglake’s account of 
Seating & the ele ed to the war. We have not stopped to do 
_ vy Searness and beauty of the narrative in which they 
are described. It becomes still more vigorous in describing tl 
scenes of the invasi 1 the fight at the i ee =e 
panes os the ion and the fight at the Alma, in which, as Mr. 
Kinglake indirectly informs us. he h: alien ; 
9. ane y 8 us, he had the advantages of personal 
observation. If we were to raise any objection to th ye 
Alma, it would be that thestory is . a Se Se onomee of the 
ne, lat thestory 1s rathertoo minute and detailed, and 
that we are called upon to follow the fortunes of each of the < 
manders as if they were heroes in a H . en oe 
i. , he a KLomeric battle ; the general 
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8, indeed, his very low estimate of the amount of work 
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actually done by the French. The Russians had neglected to 
occupy the western part of the ridge in sufficient force, trusting, 
apparently, that the natural difficulties would be a sufficient pro- 
tection. The appearance of the French troops on the top of the 
plateau threw Prince Mentschikoff into a state of hopeless bewil- 
derment, and he contented himself with moving seven battalions 
from his right flank to his left, and then moving them back again,—a 
manceuvre which naturally produced few results. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the French hung back. Their infantry had reached the top 
of the cliffs, but without artillery ; and it is an unalterable 
French maxim never to engage without the help of artillery. 
Consequently, the troops remained simply standing their ground 
or fell back (in one part of the field, according to the Russian 
account, were driven back) till they found a shelter under 
the crest of the hill. Whilst the French army was thus hanging 
upon the slopes, without advancing, and exposed to a direct fire 
upon the centre of the battalions, they gradually became uneasy, 
and called upon Lord Raglan to advance. It was not till a much 
later hour that the French artillery began playing upon the massive 
columns of Russian troops and compelling them to fall back. 
Finally, it was not till the ultimate success of the English attack 
that the Russians retired from this wing and left the French to 
occupy the key of the position—the Telegraph height. But what 
becomes of M. de Bazancourt’s account of the desperate struggle 
round the telegraph,—“ one of those desperate bloody struggles in 
which man fights body to body with his enemy, in which looks 
devour each other, in which the hands grapple each other, in which 
arms dashed against arms are made to yield sparks of fire!” M. 
de Bazancourt’s account must be reckoned with the desperate fight 
of the Vengeur, the destruction of English squares at the battle of 
Waterloo, and other bits of French historical romance ; in other 
words, there was not any fighting at all, and the Russians simply 
retreated under a heavy fire of artillery. 

The chief interest of the battle consists in the desperate fight 


between English and Russians, in line and column. It does not , 


appear that there was much science expended in this part of the 
field. It was that kind of downright, pig-headed pounding which 
Englishmen admire. For an hour and a half the men had been 
lying down under a heavy fire of artillery, not liking it so much as 
a bayonet charge, but decidedly preferring it, says Mr. Kinglake, 
to a church parade. As they got the word to advance, the whole 
line sprang up, with a front of two miles and a depth of only two 
men, and went straight at the enemy. The light and second divi- 
sions had, unfortunately, overlapped and got into partial confusion. 
In passing through vineyards and inclosures, the light division 
had gradually been reduced into a crowd, with just a trace of its 
original file-formation. Before they had waded and swum the 
river, even this trace was gone, and by the time they had 
climbed the opposite bank, they were nothing but a dis- 
orderly crowd of Englishmen in red coats, with rifles in their 
hands and a gray Russian column in front. They blazed 
away at this column, however, till it fell back, and then in- 
stinctively rushed forwards with a common impulse converging 
upon the great redoubt. The Russians gave them a final volley, 
and then through the smoke our men saw the guns rapidly with- 
drawn. There was a general race for the redoubt. Young Anstru- 
ther, “fresh from the games of English school life,” won it, raised 
the colours of the 23rd on the parapet, and fell shot through the heart 
the next instant. William Evans, of the Royal Welsh, was a good 
second, and directly afterwards General Codrington leapt his horse 
into the breastwork. By this time of course the English lines had 
been reduced to a shapeless mass ; no supports were near them ; a 
Russian column moved down upon them ; for a time the men still 
waited steadily ; at last a bugle sounded “the retire” (no, one 
knows by whose orders), and the men fell back, still slowly and 
still firing at the enemy, except in one place, where a mass still 
more confused than usual retreated in a panic, and broke a gap 
through the advancing line of Guards. The Guards had been 
following slowly, and at too great an interval. At one time, 
indeed, when they came under fire, some officer “ of obscure rank” 
had said, “The brigade of Guards will be destroyed ; ought it not 
to fall back?” “It is better, sir,” replied Sir Colin Campbell, 
who was near, “that every man of her Majesty’s Guards should lie 
dead on the field, than that they should now turn their backs on 
the enemy.” So the Guards movedon. The Scots Fusilier Guards 
were broken down by the confused masses of the light division in 
retreat. General Codrington, having rallied about 300 men of 
different regiments, proposed to fill up this gap partially ; but with 
a rather uncalled-for delicacy, asked the Guards whether they 


| would like his assistance? The Guards, with a kind of magnificent 


insolence, answered No? The Russians meanwhile, according to 
a certain Chodasiewicz, were “astonished at the extraordinary 
firmness with which the red jackets opened a fire in line. This 
was the most extraordinary thing to us, as we had never before 
seen troops fight in lines of two deep, nor did we think it possible 
for men to be found with sufficient firmness of morale to be able to 
attack in this apparently weak formation our massive columns.” 
Whilst the Guards were busily at work file-firing into the flank of 
the close Russian columns, till they began to bend and waver, the 
Highland brigade was advancing on their left. The great front 
presented by the thin English line persuaded the Russians that 
they were being attacked by overwhelming numbers—the reverse 
of the truth. The strange garb of the tall plumed Highlanders, 
masked by a curtain of smoke, as they advanced firing, and the 
ominous silence of their ranks, produced a vague terror as of un- 
earthly beings; some of the Russians fancied they were being 
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charged by horsemen, strange, monstrous, bestriding giant chargers. 
The Russian cavalry remained unaccountably quiescent. Their 
artillery had been withdrawn ; and in a few minutes the masses of 
Russian troops, unable to bear the galling fire opposed to them, 
“concluded to skedaddle.” The English had fairly won the very 
heart of the position. 

One thing remains to be explained. Why had the Russian 
redoubts been disarmed, and why did not their reserves come into 
play? The reason was this. After ordering the English advance, 
Lord Raglan had ridden forwards almost alone. He rode through 
the gap between the English and French lines, passed both French 
and Russian skirmishers, and went straight on till he gained a 
knoll in the very centre of the Russian position, commanding the 
rear of their redoubts and batteries, which they had fortunately 
left unoccupied. He immediately ordered up two guns ; they were 
brought up just after the defeat of the light division. A few well- 
directed shots from them caused the withdrawal of the batteries 
which, till then, had held Sir de Lacy Evans in check ; a few more 
caused the heavy columns of Russian reserves to fall back, and 
stopped the advance of another column upon the shattered remains 
of our light division. More than this, the very sight of the group 
of horsemen upon the knoll, misinterpreted by the Russian com- 
manders, caused the great redoubt to be disarmed. Thus Lord 
Raglan’s audacious solitary raid half-disarmed the Russians at the 
critical moment of the attack by Guards and Highlanders ; and if 
it did not change the result of the battle, at any rate it decided it. 

We have noticed only a few of the incidents which Mr. Kinglake 


describes with wonderful graphic power and with the vivacity of | 


an eye-witness. It is a narrative which Englishmen should not 
willingly let die. Frenchmen perhaps would not grieve at its loss. 
They may think that honour and glory is very grudgingly doled 
out to them. Certainly, although we had the lion’s share of the 
fighting, their movement, it seems to us, had by itself decided the 
battle. The delay in getting their artillery up the hill made the 
English advance a necessity, but when once they were fairly 
established there, the Russian position was in fact untenable. The 
accuracy of the facts, as reported by Mr. Kinglake, seems, how- 
ever, to us unimpeachable. And this applies to the whole of the 
work up to its present stage. He has a clear and distinct bias, 
which makes many of his conclusions doubtful, but the carefulness 
and accuracy of his statements of fact (except when they refer to 
his special object of spite, the French Emperor) are as undeniable as 
the vigour of his narrative and the beauty of his style. Whilst 
regretting that the history should be pervaded by a vein of unfair- 
ness, we can sincerely congratulate Mr. Kinglake on having so far 
completed a genuine history, and one of a very high order. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD.* 


THE question, Comedia necne poéma ? is as old at least as the 
time of Horace, and few in the present day would share his hesita- 
tion in giving an affirmative answer. But the critic of Hood is 
met, at the outset, by the further inquiry whether real excellence 
of both kinds, serious and comic, is likely to be found in the 
same writer. That such a combination is possible is settled con- 
clusively by the example of Shakespeare ; but one swallow does 
not make the spring. ° The fact we take to be this, that the highest 
poetical genius is inseparable from some sense of humour, just as 
the deepest moral earnestness is never disjoined from irony ; wit- 
ness, to go no further, Plato’s Dialogues and St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Milton’s genius was essentially tragic, but he condescended to a 
punning elegy on the “ University Carrier.” Burns is as felicitous 
when he is funny as when he is pathetic ; the power of the author 
of “In Memoriam” is not least conspicuous in the grim humour 
of the “ Vision of Sin.” On the other hand, comic genius of the 
highest order could hardly exist without almost equal powers of an 
opposite kind, though many accidents of temperament or circum- 
stance might prevent their being equally displayed ; but the con- 
verse does not hold true to the same extent. It is impossible to 
doubt that Aristophanes could have written tragedies, had he been 
so minded; but we cannot conceive A%schylus composing the 
“Frogs.” These remarks seem the natural preface to a notice of 
Hood, who is about equally admired as a comic and a serious 
author, and has in both capacities attained considerable eminence. 
His prose works, though the most bulky, are the least im- 
portant portion of his remains. The contributions to the “ Comic 
Annual” are the most characteristic and the best, and, as ephe- 
meral productions, deserving of -high praise; but even these 
occasionally give us the impression of a writer who had to say 
something rather than of one who had something to say. His 
“ National Tales,” a series of short love stories, are readable, but 
commonplace ; in fact, nature clearly did not intend him for a 
novelist ; his only elaborate attempt of the kind, “ Tylney Hall,” 
cannot be considered a success. There are several amusing people 
among the minor characters, and some very amusing scenes, as 
especially Mr. Twigg’s “ feat shampeter;” but the principal 
characters of the tale, or those who ought to be such, are inade- 
quately drawn, and the plot is unnatural and melodramatic to the 
last degree, with a superabundant allowance of villanies and murders. 
It is, in fact, merely an average sensation novel, with humorous inci- 
dents interspersed, and if it repays perusal it is for the sake of the fun, 
not of the story. Hood’s humour is genial rather than caustic, and 
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reminds us more of Dickens than of Thackeray ; but he does not 
share the peculiar facility of the former in delineating the grotesque 
aspects of life below stairs, or rival the power of either in sus- 
tained elaboration of character. Justice Rivers, Mr. Twigg, Uriah 
Bundy, and Unlucky Joe are admirable sketches in their way ; but 
there are no Pecksniffs or Becky Sharps. A charitably-disposed 
lady once said, when asked her opinion of a very dull sermon, that 
“it was entirely on the side of religion and virtue.” This praise 
may safely be accorded to all that Hood has written ; the moral is 
excellent, but it is not always impressive. In a “ Voyage up the 
Rhine,” consisting of imaginary oe from different members of 
the travelling party to their friends at home, he is far more suc- 
cessful. There is little pretence of a regular story, and plenty of 
room for play of wit. The hypochondriac uncle, who “ went off at 
once quite insensible,” and was at the point of death every time he 
fell into an after-dinner nap; the conventional English tourist 
railing at foreign customs and raving incoherently in foreign 
churches ; and the estimable Mrs. Twisleton, “ who never closed 
her eyes for a week after Catholic emancipation, for fear of being 
converted in her sleep,” are but specimens of the general style of 
these highly entertaining epistles, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied. Indeed, the essentially comic nature of “ Our Family,” 
the author's last novel, left unfinished at the time of his death, 
shows that he had then learnt where his true strength as a prose 
writer lay. We rise from the perusal of this portion of his works 
with the impression strong on our minds which was lately expressed 
by a successor and admirer of Hood’s, in one of the “ Reundabout 
Papers,” that he would have been a very charming person to know 
and be able to talk to. Nor will that impression be at all dimi- 
nished when we turn, as we must now do, from his prose to his 
poetry. 

The shorter poems, like the shorter stories, are better than the 
long ones, and chiefly for the same reason. It is in brief brilliant 
flashes, whether of wit or of sentiment, that Hood’s peculiar 
genius is most conspicuous. The “Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies” is decidedly wearisome ; “ Hero and Leander,” though 
generally musical, and in parts very touching, disappoints us as a 
whole ; and if, to take a very different example, “ Miss Kilmansegg 
and her precious Leg” be quoted against us, we must reply that 
there, too, particular passages, witty or pathetic, form the main 
attraction. It is rather in pathos than in power that the speciality 
of Hood’s serious powers must be sought. Of the latter, the most 
striking instance is to be found in the terrible “ Dream’ of Eugene 
Aram ;” of the former kind is the famous “Song of the Shirt.” 
The “ Lady’s Dream” is less known but almost equally touching :— 


*¢ And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 
And the voice thai cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride 
We haste to an early tomb! 


‘*** For the pomp and pleasure of Pride 
We toil like Afric slaves, 
And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ; ’— 
And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves!” 


In the simplicity of the closing lines lies the secret of their 
exquisite pathos. Hood is eminently the reverse of Shelley ; he does 
not idealize abstractions, or dwell, a hermit spirit, in a land of 
hopes and joys and dim surmises impervious to vulgar ken. His 
instinct is for the actual circumstances and sorrows of human life, 
and it is mainly by particular recollections or the sufferings of par- 
ticular classes, (as in the poems just referred to), that his imagina- 
tive sympathies are evoked. He throws himself outward on the 
world as it is, not inward on his own conception of what it ought 
to be; burning with indignation, indeed, against tyranny and 
wrong, but not turning in disgust from a universe he would fain 
remodel, almost in defiance from its Maker. Hood would scarcely 
have comprehended “ Alastor” or the “ Revolt of Islam ;” still less 
would he have shared the strange idiosyncracy which found expres- 
sion in the “Cenci.” Shelley, sensitive enough to be “tender over 
drowning flies,” would have thoroughly entered into the sentiment 
which dictated the “Song of the Shirt,” but he would never have 
written it. Not, indeed, that the genius of Hood can for a moment 
be put into competition with Shelley’s ; we have contrasted them 
for the sake not of marking the difference of power but the dif- 
ference of idea. Both are in temper eminently unselfish, both 
earnest lovers of their kind, but the same feeling expresses itself 
in widely different forms. And while to the few who can appre- 
ciate him Shelley, with all his faults, cannot fail to be priceless, 
Hood will be popular for precisely the reasons which must prevent 
Shelley from ever becoming so. He utters feelings which all who 
have hearts can realize, and in language which all can understand. 
The poem to which these remarks least apply, and alone, of all 
which we have noticed, does somewhat remind us of Shelley, is his 
fragment on the “ Sea of Death :’— 

“Sad were my thoughts that anchor’d silently 
On the dead waters of that passionless sea, 
Unstirr’d by any touch of living breath ; 
Silence hung over it, and drowsy Death, ~ 
Like a gorged seabird, slept with folded wings 
On crowded carcases—sad passive things 
That wore the thin grey surface like a veil 
Over the calmness of their features pale. 
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And there were spring-faced cherubs that did sleep 
Like water-lilies on that motionless deep, 

How beautiful ! with bright unruffled hair 

On sleek unfretted brows, and eyes that were 
Buried in marble tombs, a pale eclipse! 

And smile-bedimpled cheeks, and pleasant lips, 
Meekly apart, as if the soul intense 

Spake out in dreams of its own innocence.’ 


Far more in harmony with the author's normal tone of mind is 
the song, “I remember, I remember,” familiar to every child ; the 


closing stanza of which re-echoes, in simpler language, the sentiment 
of Wordsworth’s glorious Ode to Immortality :— 


‘‘T remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little foy 
To know I'm further off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy.” 


The same purity and naturalness of feeling is observable in many 
of the sonnets ; for instance, that addressed “To an Enthusiast, 
and to “ A Sleeping Child.” 

Hood, like all true poets, is fond of children. His comic 
poems are perhaps as compositions, more original, though it would 
not be fair to say that they are more characteristic of the man. 
That he could feel truly and deeply would be evidenced, if only by 
his touching lines, “To a false Friend,” never published during 
the author's lifetime, with their bitter thrice-repeated refrain,— 


* Our hands have met but not our hearts, 


Our hands will never meet again!” 


Indeed, his poems bear witness in every line to a genial nature 
and warm heart. Such feelings, however, are scarcely distinctive 
characteristics. But Hood’s wit and play upon words is peculiarly 
his own. So far he was probably right in thinking his speciality 
lay in punning. This forms the charm of several of his prose 
writings, but it comes out even more conspicuously in many of his 
shorter poems. The well-known conclusion of “ Faithless Sally 
Brown” may be taken as a typical specimen of his felicitous 
punning :— 


“His death which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell.” 


With which may be compared a verse of another similar ditty on 
Hero and Leander :— 


‘Why, lady, why, 
So in love with dipping ? 
Must a lad of Greece 
Come all over dripping ?” 


The same sort of ready wit in ringing the changes on words 
is sustained throughout “Faithless Nelly Gray,” “A Soldier's 
Apology for Bow Legs,” and several kindred lucubrations. In the 
“ Elegy on David Laing,” of Gretna Green celebrity, we touch on 
a richer vein of humour, though the poem is also plentifully 
garnished with puns :— 


*From Prospect House there comes a sound of woe, 
A shrill and persevering loud lament, 
Echoed by Mrs. J.’s establishment 
‘For six young ladies, 
In a retired and healthy part of Kent.’ 
All weeping Mr. L—— gone down to Hades! 
Thoughtful of grates, and convents, and the veil! 
Surrey takes up the tale, 
And all the nineteen scholars of Miss Jones, 
With the two parlour boarders and th’ apprentice— 
So universal this mistimed event is— 
Are joining sobs and groans! 
The shock confounds all hymeneal planners, 
And drives the sweetest from their sweet behaviours ; 
The girls at Manor House forget their manners, 
And utter sighs like prisoners.”’ 


A great authority has lately expressed regret that Hood, from a 
false estimate of his own nobler capabilities, should have devoted so 
much time to merely making jokes, instead of taking his station as 

.& true genius and poet.” We have no wish certainly to depre- 
ciate his power of drawing our tears as well as exciting our 
laughter ; and are free to confess that we attach a much higher 
value to the former than to the latter gift. We regret, too, that 
the constant pressure of literary engagements—for Hood did not 
write for his own pleasure merely—and a career cut short by pre- 
mature death, did not leave him time and opportunity to cultivate 
more fully his graver vein of thought. Some things he has written 
so exquisite in their mournful melody, that we cannot help wishing 
we had more. _ Still we can hardly agree with Mr. Thackeray in 
thinking he mistook his vocation, when he devoted so much time 
to comic writing. A man who instinctively jokes on his death-bed 
though he need not be so inveterate a wit as Sydney Smith—and 
Hood is very unlike him in many ways—must have the jocular 
element very thoroughly imbedded in his nature, And it a no 
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doubt this light-heartedness of disposition which helped him to 
battle so cheerfully against the trials of an obscure and by no 
means affluent lot. That even in his gayest sallies, he was not 
forgetful of graver interests, and sought, as the late Sir Robert 
Peel expressed it, “to inspire fun and merriment into writings cor- 
recting folly and exposing absurdity,” proves alike the soundness 
of his judgment and the goodness of his heart. But it would be 
an error to suppose that his jokes were simply “ written to order, . 
or that he was less himself as an amusing punster than as a lyrical 
poet. The same characteristics came to his aid for either purpose. 
He felt deeply, had a keen eye for discerning the weak or the 
strong point of his case, and a readiness for hitting it off in a 
few telling lines. In the happy use of words rather than in origin- 
ality of thought, in quickness rather than in depth, his true strength 
lay. And he was so familiar with his instrument that he could use it 
for the most various ends. That these ends were never base ones 
is not a little to his credit as an author and as a man. Few poets 
have so thoroughly won for themselves our personal sympathy and 
respect ; few have taught us so simply and yet so persuasively to 
laugh with them that laugh, and weep with them that weep. There 
are few, we fear it must be added, whose private history so entirely 


| justifies the regard for them suggested by their works. 


Thomas Hood will not take rank among poets of the highest 
order of genius. He is not the representative of any special idea, 
He is not, like Wordsworth, the calm votary of nature ; or, like 
Byron, the terribly truthful photographer of every varying phase 
of selfish passion ; or, like Shelley, the ideal prophet of unsatis- 
fied desire ; still less does he possess that rare combination of 
qualities which have made Tennyson the recognized exponent of 
all the deeper thinkings of his age. Rather he would seem, espe- 
cially in his more serious moods, to have sat alternately at the feet 
of all. His meditative sonnets remind us strongly of Wordsworth ; 
many passages, serious as well as comic, seem modelled upon 
Byron ; the “Song of the Shirt” reads almost like an echo of Mrs. 
Browning’s “Lament of the Children;” and the “Dream of 
Eugene Aram” recalls, in its very form, the “Rhyme of the 
Ancient Mariner.” But if Hood is not, in the highest sense, an 
original poet, his sentiment is always noble, his language often 
strikingly felicitous ; seldom, if ever, common-place. It is, indeed, 
as we have already hinted, in their nobility of sentiment, rather 
than in their intellectual conception, that the unity of his poems is 
to be sought. We do not mean that he always writes with a 
directly moral aim, but he is never oblivious of moral principle or 
religious reverence. His serious pieces are not mere lackadaisical 
rhapsodies ; his funny ones are often something more than fun. 
The humour may be broad, occasionally flippant, never purposely 
ill-natured or profane. A genuine love of humanity, with a stern 
hatred of oppression and an instinctive sympathy for the weaker 
side, is the constant burden of his song. The religious aspect of 
this feeling, in its withering contempt of intolerance, cant and the 
self-complacent unreality of pious optimism, is strongly, some 
perhaps would say bitterly, expressed in the admirable ‘‘ Ode 
to Rae Wilson.” The whole poem is an indignant protest 
against — 


** Those pseudo Privy Councillors of God, 
Who write down judgments with a pen hard nibbed ; 
Ushers of Beelzebub’s Black Rod, *° 
Commending sinners, not to ice thick-ribbed, 
But endless flames, to scorch them up like flax,— 
Yet sure of Heaven themselves, as if they’d cribb’d 
Th’ impression of St. Peter’s keys in wax! 


#* a a * 


“That frown upon St. Giles’ sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly— 
My soul revolts at such bare hypocrisy, 
And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an exclusive Lord 
Of this world’s aristocracy.” 


The theology which reserves heaven as a kind of peculiwm for a 
select coterie of comfortable dowagers and reformed rakes, while it 
quietly hands over the mass of sinful suffering humanity, with a 
pious chuckle or a well-bred sigh, to the “uncovenanted mercies” 
of the lake of fire, did not commend itself to him. That a man 
who rose from the ranks should be the champion of the poor, may 
seem natural, though it does not always follow. But Hood is no 
vulgar declaimer against “bloated aristocrats.” It is not from 
want of sympathy with refinement that he pleads for the ignorant 
and the degraded. The “Song of the Shirt,” by which he is pro- 
bably most widely known even to those who know nothing else 
about him, is the lament, not less musical than intense, of a class 
whose sorrows have little to attract the attention of the mob orator ; 
while, in the “ Bridge of Sighs,”—equally touching and truthful,— 
he has dared to plead the cause of a yet lower class of outcasts, for 
whose unpardonable sin society has no absolution, and whom it 
was not so much the fashion to compassionate and care for, when 
Hood wrote, as it has happily since become. A genuine principle 
underlies alike his graver and his gayer utterances, and exalts him 
to a higher eminence than that of the mere sayer of witty things, or 
the mere copyist of melodious verse. We have done, we hope, no 
injury to his intellectual gifts, which were considerable, when we 
claim for him a place in the second class of poets, not the first ; 
we certainly do no more than justice to his use of them, when we 


say that they were consistently devoted to the cause of righteousness 
and mercy. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF CREATION.* 


In these days it is a novelty to find the fancy enlisted in the 
service of science or theology. The graver muses have settled down 
into steady matrimonial relations with their worshippers. There 
are no more serenadings and moonlight meetings, where such a 
handmaid was a useful auxiliary. Not so long ago it was otherwise. 
The bent of the Teutonic mind, shaping the scanty materials of 
knowledge, had given the fabulous and the grotesque an almost 
recognized place in the train of philosophy. And though in a still 
more ancient literature the imagination of the Greeks scarcely 
troubled the channels of scientific investigation; yet, among the 
countrymen of the giants and fairies, when chemistry was undis- 
tinguishable from alchemy, and astronomy was in less high repute 
than astrology,—when miracle plays were valued agencies of the 
Church, and witchcraft and demoniacal possession were received 


the philosophical writer, as it was sure to colour the ideas of his 
audience. Now Science no longer steps in a twilight region between 
the known and the unknown. The haze of morning has cleared 
away ; and philosophy and the fancy have parted. The genius 
of a master may narrowly save a poem like “ Endymion” from 
shipwreck on its basis of mythology. But our scientific age has 
become intolerant of the slightest deviation from fact or natural 
law in a serious composition. The “ Republic” of Plato, or Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” could hardly be written to-day, if it were 
only because their roots strike a little way into a substructure of 
the fabulous. The change is neither an arbitrary caprice of fashion 
nor a phase of literary taste. It is the inevitable consequence of 
increased knowledge. If verisimilitude is violated beyond a cer- 
tain point, sense and humour are alike sacrificed. And now that 
the conquests of science extend over so large a portion of the 
physical world, a hypothesis or illustration, which a century ago 
would have appeared possible, or not too impossible, may seem to 
us a bizarre and pointless absurdity. This is the atmosphere of the 
age, and it is breathed as much by writers as by readers. Fiction 
has a wide domain in the eccentricities of the moral, and the pos- 
sible combinations of the physical world ; but a bouwleversement of 
the laws of nature no longer suggests itself to amy one as an 
adequate vehicle at least of philosophical thought. 

The “ Possibilities of Creation” is a popular work on a philo- 
sophical subject, but it is an exception to the general rule, and the 
author’s best defence is that the exception is evidently genuine. 





The view which he asks his readers to take has presented itself | 


vividly to his own mind. The preface promises a treatise of the 
Bridgewater class, and the title-page promises a book of fancies. 
Accordingly, it is in the treatment, and not in the subject-matter, 
that the novel and characteristic part of the volume is to be looked 
for. The premisses and conclusions of the argument are old enough. 
The author’s design is to show that we live in the best of all possible 
worlds which Divine wisdom could contrive ; and this thesis is 
supported by exhibiting what vastly inferior results would have 
emerged, had creation and providence been entrusted to a malig- 
nant or even a finite intelligence. To work out the theory, his 
Satanic majesty is seated on the top of the Himalayas, “ kicking 
the mountain flanks,” according to the elegant fancy of the apolo- 
gist, “‘ with his heels, in ecstasy at the sport which he has devised.” 
From this elevation he conducts a series of transformations upon the 
earth ; and we cannot help feeling that what is detailed as the probable 
conduct of “ the puir deil” under the circumstances, is unworthy of 
his intellect and experience, if not of his moral character. It ought 
not to be said of any one behind his back. With diabolical inge- 
nuity he hits first upon the device of making the food of all 
animals disagreeable to the palate. He then proceeds to tamper 
with the atmosphere. He increases its density, he decreases its 
density ; he makes it chlorine, he makes it oxygen, he makes it 
sulphuretted hydrogen, he makes it carburetted hydrogen. He 
displays, in short, an acquaintance with Joyce’s “ Dialogues” caleu- 
lated to stir the emulation of the most diligent youthful reader. 
The consequences, it is needless to say, are appalling. At each 
successive change the world is metamorphosed into a vast labo- 
ratory where a bottle has burst ; and a most edifying picture is 
drawn of the agonies of the inhabitants. The experiment on the 
appetites of animals elicits a series of remonstrances on the part of 
the various sufferers, which perhaps tends to excite a more con- 
servative feeling as to the world’s constitution than all the argu- 
ment in the book. 
reason and speech as is here represented, we cannot be too thankful 
that thfese faculties have been denied to them. From the lion to 
the pediculus (for we must warn the reader of this book that he will 
make acquaintance with strange bedfellows), they indulge in long 
philosophical soliloquies in a strain of dreary humour. Water, 
light, and heat are next operated upon with precisely similar 
results. Then we are called upon to admire how easily anarchy 
could be introduced into the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


If the lower animals would make such a use of | 


Finally, an attempt is made in the last two chapters to array under | 


the banner of the same argument the existing state of society and 
religion. 

And now to look for the result of all these frightful hypotheses. 
The air the reader breathes, the bread he eats, the water he drinks, 
have all been carefully poisoned for his imagination. His body 
has been hypothetically paralysed, and his mind, for the sake of 
argument, unhinged. After wading through this sea of horrors 
he naturally asks, Cui bono ? and we are not at all sure that the 





* Possibilities of Creation; or, What the World might have been, A Book of 
Fancies, London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 1863. 


question can be satisfactorily answered. This method, by reductio 
ad absurdum, does seem a very roundabout way of seeking for the 
stamp of divinity either in nature or in man. But still, if its 
logic were conclusive, it might happen to carry to some minds the 
strongest kind of conviction. Its conclusiveness, however, will 
appear to many more than doubtful. It needs no elaborate illus- 
tration to convince that there is an equilibrium. among the forces, 
and a just proportion among the elements of nature; or that, 
according to superficial conceptions, the nicety of the balance 
might be easily disturbed. It is easy to say, with this writer, “ If 
the sea were turned into mercury, commerce would be impeded.” 
It is easy to indulge in fancies like the following :—“ The humerus 
might have been immovably attached to the scapula, and the ulna 
and radius (the bone’ of the fore-arm) rivetted firmly to the 
elbow.” But it is difficult not to suspect that such arguments 


witens ; : | appeal to us as much through onr ignorance as through our know- 
with undoubting faith,—the fancy as naturally came to the aid of 


ledge. No one would found anything on the hypothesis that two 
and two make five. The mind refuses to build on such a foundation ; 
nor does it seem so entirely certain that thg chains of causation in 
the physical world may be broken with impunity at any point ; that 
the harmonies of nature are mere arbitrary contrivances of in- 
genuity, the successful solution of a Chinese puzzle, where, if one 
piece is misplaced, the whole is spoilt, and it is as likely as not 
that a piece should be misplaced! It is true that the animals on 
the earth’s surface find a congenial element in the air they now 
breathe, and it is easy to imagine an alteration in the composition 
of the atmosphere which would destroy their health and enjoy- 
ment. But we venture to suggest to the author two supplementary 
hypotheses. What if the inhabitants of our globe under the new 
economy refused to live or to propagate their species? And again, 
what if it is as unphilosophical to assume that the air is made to 
suit man, as the author would himself apparently allow in the case 
of the lower animals? What if it is more true to speak of man 
as made to suit the air, inasmuch as his physical structure is eon- 
ditioned by it? We conceive this difficulty must occur to many 
plain people who would hesitate to nail their colours to Mr. 
Darwin’s mast. We believe the idea of one-sided changes in the 
constitution of relative parts of the universe will appear abso- 
lutely pointless to most who are acquainted with the subject. We 
have heard of the Red Indian who binds his captive to a tree, and 
tries how near he can throw his tomahawk without hitting him. 
Is this a true picture of the economy of the world? Is nature a 
conjuror? Does she conduct us through life over a Mussulman’s 
bridge between two yawning abysses, to extort from us an acknow- 
ledgment of divinity? The argument from final causes is a time- 
honoured and a favourite weapon in the polemical armoury. It is 
urged, too, by the author, with considerable force and imagination. 
It has not lost its freshness for him if it has for the public, and 
that is something. But the “ Possibilities of Creation” comes a 
century or so too late. Had Leibnitz lived now, the “ Théodicée” 
would have been adequate to the advanced stage of science. The 
living power of a metaphysical notion or argument rarely lasts 
beyond a few generations. “The hoary hills and veteran sun,” as 
our author pleads, are still unchanged, but the theories which have 
been spun respecting their origin and purpose do not possess the 
same faculty of endurance and self-renewal. 

In the last two chapters on Social Provisions and Religion, the 
author exposes his views to the severest test. It is a bold infe- 
rence to deduce optimism from the actual state of society, and to 
find a proof of preconceived harmony in the religious history of 
the world. Least of all do we expect such an argument from 
one whose opinions of history are expressed in the following 
passage :— 


‘“‘ What is history, in a great measure, but a reservoir filled to over- 
flowing with the sewerage of the soul? What is it but the tale of 
ambition, avarice, plunder, love of blood, and other unholy passions, 
related not as exceptional occurrences, but as the favourite employ- 
ments of the race ?” 


We do not pause to say that this is a false and shallow view of 
history, but we ask how even the leaden canon of the argument 
from final causes can be made to fit these phenomena? There is 
still less consistency in the chapters on Religion. In an estimate 
of the religion of the human race, it is not enough that we are 
satisfied with that of our own age and country, and admitting that 
there is room for optimism or at least for congratulation here and 
at home, is there any in history or abroad? It is but little to say 
that matters might conceivably have been worse, and yet in this 
book that is the conclusion of the whole matter. Instead of 
identifying ourselves with the whole human race, we are actually 
invited to ridicule complacently the absurdities of the Jewish 
ritual :— 


*¢ Or shall we suppose that the Jewish dispensation had been esta- 
blished in perpetuity upon the globe? What a gloomy contrast it 
would have exhibited to the light and graceful requirements of Chris- 
tianity! How easily does the latter sit upon mankind, compared with 
the burdensome load of ceremonies under which the soul of the 
Hebrew bent and often rebelled. To an Englishman of the nineteenth 
century it would be specially irksome to present burnt-offerings, 
sin-offerings, peace-offerings, and other oblations continually. . ...- - 
Similarly, what would a British matron think if she were pronounced 
unclean for two weeks after a confinement (in case the child were a 
female), and prohibited from entering the sanctuary, or touching any 
hallowed thing, until her sixty-six days of purification were accom~- 
plished? Would it always suit her, when churched, to bring a lamb 
of the first year for a burnt-offering, or a young pigeon or turtle-dove 























for a sin-offering ? And could she lead a comfortable life if her hus- 
band might ye time, whenever she ceased to find favour in his 
eyes, give her a bill of divorcement, and turn her into the streets 


without the slightest power of appeal to a court for the adjudication 
of matrimonial causes ?”’ 


We may extol the superior lightness and grace of our own reli- 
gion, as we compare a brougham with a hackney coach ; but these 
remarks could not advance the author's views unless we lived in a 
different world from the Jews. So, in another place, it is quaintly 
remarked, that “ fortunately all faith in the gods of Greece and 
Rome has long ago disappeared.” But the Greek and Roman 
mythologies are not the less part of the history of our race. The 
work would have gained in completeness had something else been 
sacrificed to make room for the chapter on the mystery of evil 
which a postscript announces has been omitted, along with others, 
for want of space. , | 

The style of these essays, as may already have appeared, is a 
very peculiar one. In the preface the reader is warned that the 
tone is for the most part light and playful, and the propriety of | 
such a tone is maintained. In the sequel the question is at least 
fairly raised. Page after page of joke and slang is strung together 
in a strain which is far from being always up to the colloquial 
standard of well-bred people, dignity is thrown to the winds, and | 
even delicacy is now and then disregarded. The style is honest, | 
rapid, vivacious, and energetic. It indicates qualities which secure | 
other than literary success. So far it prepossesses the reader favour- | 
ably. There is no ground for suspecting that one of the possi- 
bilities in the author’s mind was a bishopric or an archbishopric to 
be won by writing a treatise on the right side ; but anything like 
literary taste is searched for in vain, alike when the tone is grave 
and when it is gay. It is grave sometimes. The “ words for the 
most part” above quoted arouse a dark prognostication which is 
only too completely verified. The Spurgeonic fun which con- | 
stitutes the main texture of the book, is relieved by ornamental | 
patches of the finest English prose. The author seems resolved to | 
show that he can write in an elevated style, and when he does, we | 
have it with a witness. A sublime peroration to the chapter on | 
Possible Atmospheres concludes as follows—with it we conclude | 
our criticism of the work. | 

} 
| 





“It has throbbed with mothers’ prayers—purest of earthly utter- 
ances ; with maidens’ sighs—softest of mortal breathings ; with lovers’ 
vows—frailest, oft, of spoken things. It has received with equal | 
readiness the most jocund strains of festivity, and the tumultuous | 
shoutings of the battle-field, or the piteous shriekings which go up to | 
heaven from the ravaged city. If it trembled with delight when | 
stirred by the voices of the morning stars, as they sang together for 
joy, or when celestial harps and cherubic tongues poured forth the | 
famous midnight melody which announced peace on earth and good- | 
will to men, so has it also heaved under the solemn thunders which | 
burst from the peak of Sinai, when God came down to legislate for his 
people, and spoke to them from his pavilion of thick darkness. And 
as from the atmosphere came the first breath which each man drew, 
so thither shall return the latest sounds his lips shall utter, whether 
these are shaped into the sceptic’s wail of despair, or the Christian’s | 


ery of victory, cleft in twain, perhaps, by the stroke of death, and half | 
of it syllabled in time, whilst the rest is drowned in the merry peal of 
the golden bells which ring out his welcome to the skies.” 








BURKE'S VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.* 


No conscientious critic can peruse this book without expe- 
riencing a feeling of self-reproach. The favour with which Sir 
Bernard Burke’s former volumes were received has induced him, 
he tells us, to produce this third volume ; and it is impossible not 
to see in this result a direct consequence of the pernicious leniency 
which has been shown by the critics. Had they done their duty 
it is probable that the book before us would never have been pub- 
lished ; and we may at all events be certain that, if it had been, it 
would have been free from some of the errors which now disfigure 
it. It is now, we fear, too late to hope for much amendment on 
the part of the Ulster King, nor do we derive consolation from the 
announcement that this is the concluding series. We have too little 
faith in the farewells of actors and authors not to be apprehensive 
of more behind. The lines of Prior, which Sir Walter Scott once | 
— to himself, are peculiarly appropriate to Sir Bernard 

urke :— 
** Still fitted the halter, still traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but seem’d loth to depart ;” 


and, indeed, the culprit becomes more audacious at each re-appear- 
ance. He seems more and more careless and untrustworthy ; his 
ee becomes confirmed, and the indiscriminating character of 
us mind more glaringly apparent. Each reviewer should say to 


himself, mea culpa, and lame T . 2 
° ° > « { nt the t ’ ‘ ala 
judged with due fidelity, at Ulster's first book was not 


The untrustworthiness of this v 


) olume is very remarkable. We 
do not now complain of the want of critical power in the author, of | 


his inability to estimate the value of evidence, or of the false 
notions which he has of our early history : in all these particulars | 
he is simply content to remain in the position of the heralds and 
antiquaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, But he lacks 
the accuracy for which they were proverbial. The industrious 
Garters and Norroys of our forefathers had little thought of testing 
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the probability of the statements with which they met, but we may 
always depend upon the fidelity with which they repeat ed them ; when 
they make a quotation or cite an authority, we need rarely verify 
the reference. The present Ulster is deficient in this simple virtue, 
without which the most lively feeling of sympathy with the past is 
of little value, whilst the possession of it redeems the humblest 
annalist, from contempt. Luckily Sir Bernard Burke's inaccurac 
is apparent to everyone possessing an ordinary acquaintance wit 
English history ; we may mention a few errors apparent on the 
most cursory inspection of this volume, but we know not how many 
might be revealed on a careful verification of the more obscure 
details he has narrated. He seems, for example, to be ignorant 
of the elementary distinction between Arundel and Arundell, as he 
almost uniformly misapplies each name. Early in the book he 
writes as if the St. fam were first ennobled by Queen Anne ; 
the present dukedom of Northumberland is enumerated amongst 
the creations of George the Second ; after a sketch of the circum- 
stances of the succession of the present Earl of Shrewsbury to the 
premier earldom, we are told that the earldom of Derby “ has been 
transmitted downinanunchequered course since the Stanleysacquired 
it,”the fact being notorious that upon the decease of the tenth earl, in 
the middle of the last century, it was necessary to revert to the stock 
of the first earl to find his successor. A little further on we read 
of “ Henry Edward, Earl of Devon and Marquis of Exeter, who 
died at Padua in 1566”—a most striking exhibition of the Ulster 
King’s power, inasmuch as he has given the person spoken of an 
additional name, Henry, advanced him a step in the Peerage by 
creating him Marquis of Exeter, and added ten years to his unhappy 
life. This last, however, is a trifle compared with the case of Sir 
Richard Carew, who was born somewhere in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and is stated by Sir Bernard Burke to have died in 
1726. All these are patent errors, and the catalogue might be 
largely increased. It is difficult, for instance, to accept at the 
same time the two statements, that the Earldom of Kildare is the 
oldest “in the United Kingdom,” (the author means the three 
kingdoms,) and that the Earldom of Mar is so old that its origin is 
lost in antiquity. But Sir Bernard Burke is not free from other 
faults. ‘Gibballines” is unusual, and the commonplace Latin 
quotations, found in the book, have a trick of appearing in odd 
forms ; nor do we quite accept as English such phrases as “ no one 
can ignore that the Douglas race is among the noblest in Europe ” 
—it is now scarce to be recognized from the pristine fashion ”— 
“aman of an imposable nature,’—which ugly word Sir Bernard 
has created and endowed with a meaning which it could in no case 
rightly possess. 

It would be, perhaps, too much to expect a King-at-arms to ex- 
hibit a spirit of historical criticism ; were the sceptical spirit of 
Sir George Lewis introduced at the Heralds’ College, how many 
pedigrees would stand their ground? Fancy the dismay of the 


| De Moleyns and the De Montmorencys! The gentlemen of Ireland 


need not fear their Ulster King. Once, indeed, he hints a doubt, 
and it is in a case where it could not possibly be sustained,—the 


| case of the Duchy of Cornwall ; but, in general, he exhibits the 
| most indiscriminate and unflinching faith ; he evidently looks upon 


the earls created by the Conqueror and his successors as persons of 
the same status as the members of the present peerage, believes 
implicitly in the Roll of Battle Abbey, and would be little, if at all, 
staggered by the Welsh pedigree, which mentioned in a side-note 
the birth of Adam as an event happening in the life of the eighth 
in descent. Sir Bernard mentions, as a matter of fact, a grant of 
a certain farm by Alfred the Great to one Reginald Wapshot, re- 
peats the story of the descent of the Percies from the Dukes (?) of 
Louvain, and tells at length a history of the Oglanders of Nunwell, 


| which is alone sufficient to stamp his character as a historian. The 


Oglanders are a family of very high antiquity in the Isle of Wight, 
where they have been settled for some six hundred years ; Mr. 
Shirley places them amongst the knightly families of the shire of 
Southampton, and, adds the cautious note, “ the family is supposed 
to have been of Norman origin.” ‘This is insufficient for the Ulster 
King’s noble enthusiasm ; he identifies the English Oglander, formerly 


| Okelander, with an existing family in Normandy, D’Orglandes, 
| and, neglecting their more obvious separate derivations, derives both 


from Og, a Norwegian proper name, and “lander,” which “ infers 
the possession of a fief or domain.” One Richard de Okelander is 
the connecting link between the two families : “he left his native 
Caen to act in England as a marshal of the Conqueror : intent on 
rendering essential services in promoting the conquest, he went, 
with William’s leave, on an expedition against the Isle of Wight. 
Having effected the reduction of that island, he settled there at 
Nunwell. . . . This Richard had a son, Robert Oglander, who died 
in the thirtieth year of Henry III.” We are almost ashamed to 
borrow a line of argument of a bishop of the Church ; but we must 
confess to feeling a little difficulty with the arithmetical problem 
here involved. The conquest took place in 1066, and we may sup- 
pose that a marshal would not be less than thirty years old at that 
time. Henry III. succeeded his father in 1216 ; the interval, there- 
fore, between the birth of Richard Oglander and the death of his 
son Robert would be 1216+-30 — (1066-30), or 210 years. Perhaps 
Sir Bernard Burke will tell us in his next edition whether Richard 
begot his son Robert when in an old age, or whether Robert was an 
earlier Old Parr. Sir Bernard might, at the same time, give us 
the authorities for the other facts of Sir Richard’s life. 

_ We cannot be surprised at finding Sir Bernard a faithful believer 
in Sir Henry Spelman’s theory of the rapid decay and extinction 


| of the families which were enriched with the lands of Holy Church ; 


| we remember, indeed, to have heard, not many years ago, an ex- 
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position of the same theory in the charge of a still living arch- 
deacon, but we had thought that no believer in it could be found 
outside the ranks of the clergy. “The rapid downfall and total 
extinction of the Earls Marischal of Scotland,” writes Sir Bernard, 
“may be added to the long list of startling instances of the tem- 
poral punishment with which the sin of sacrilege has been visited.” 
This is especially hard upon the Keiths, inasmuch as the Earl 
Marischal devoted a large part of the abbey lands he acquired to 
the endowment of Marischal College at Aberdeen ; and they may well 
ask why they alone, amongst the scores of families, whose fall Sir 
Bernard Burke has commemorated, should have their ruin attributed 
to the sacrilege of their ancestor. A very slight inquiry is sufficient 
to show that the extinction of families enriched with church lands 
has not been more rapid than that of their fellows. The Ulster 
King’s books are devoted to the decay of old stocks, and he selects 
one or two out of the number, and says these fell because they 
received the fatal gift of church lands. How then does he account 
for the continued prosperity of the Russells? But Sir Bernard’s 
credulity knows no bounds ; we have scarcely got over the exempli- 
fication of Sir Henry Spelman’s argument, before we meet with a 
serious account of an awful prophecy uttered by a Warlock in the 
seventeenth century, which has been verified, piece by piece, in the 
nineteenth. The Warlock appears to have been what Sam Weller 
calls “a red-faced Nixon,” a clairvoyant and a medium, “ for he 
united in his person the characteristics of both these branches of 
mysterious gifts ;” instead, however, of using chairs and tables as 
instruments for the discovery of truth, he used a circular white 
stone, with a hole in the middle, through which he looked, and saw 
the events of the world about him and of the future. As the 
stone still exists at the bottom of a small Scotch loch, we should 
recommend the Ulster King to take measures for its recovery, and so 
acquire the power of writing a book of deeper interest than any he 
has yet produced—“ The Forthcoming Vicissitudes of Families.” 
Sir Bernard Burke’s inaccuracy might be corrected, and his 
credulity might be pardoned. We could excuse, in a king at arms, 
the simplicity of the suggestion that lands should be inalienably an- 
nexed to titles (how the lands are to be obtained we are not informed), 
to prevent the fearful accident of a landless lord ; but the most 
damning and hopeless characteristic of his work is its utter taste- 
lessness. It is written throughout in what may be best described 
as a tawdry style. Whether he tells us of the family which boasted 
many blackguards but no blockhead, or of that other which had 
many blockheads but no blackguard ; whether he is describing a 
grand stock going to decay through its constant loyalty to the 
losing side, or is narrating the career of some wretched vulgar 
spendthrift ; whether he is tracing the upward course of steady 
faithful industry, or exposing the plans of an illiterate forger ; 
whether he quotes a speech of Lord Carlisle, or an article of the 
Daily Telegraph ; he works in a spirit of equal and grovelling 
wdmiration. “‘ Marvel,” “romance,” “ mystery,” “ replete,” “ chival- 
rous,” are the Bristol diamonds which adorn his pages. The “ Vicis- 
situdes of Families,” in the hands of a master, would form a great 
subject. There is always something pathetic in the endeavour of 
man to enlarge the limits of his existence by connecting his life 
with the past and the future; and in the dark fate which mocks 
at human hopes, the poets of the old and the new worlds have seen 
the elements of deepest tragedy. Gibbon has, in a well known 
digression in his immortal work, shown us how the history of a 
family can be told with truth and with sympathy by one possessing 
the treasures of learning and the power of genius. To turn from it 
to the book before us is, indeed, a declension. There are persons to 
whom such a volume may give pleasure, but they must be those 
whose education has disqualified them for knowing good from bad. 
The antiquary must condemn the work of the Ulster King for its 
inaccuracy ; the statesman must smile at the ineptitude of its 
political suggestions ; and the simple gentleman must recoil from 


? 


its spurious sentiment and vulgar spirit. 





SUCH THINGS ARE.* 

“ Be bold, be bold,” must undoubtedly be the motto of every 
one who wishes to produce new effects in the well-worn subjects of 
modern fiction. The natural complications of love and ambition, 
heroism and crime, have been nearly exhausted, and the place of 
new materials has to be supplied by bolder variations of treatment. 
But the authoress of “Such Things Are” is a great deal too bold. 
She has piled crime on crime, introduced a multitude of characters 
gooa and bad, rung the changes of many forms of love-making, and 
at the close of the three volumes she declines for the present to finish 
her story. This is certainly courageous treatment, and produces 
a sensation in the mind of an interested and tantalized reader, but 
not one of a satisfactory kind. There is absolutely no dénowement 
at all. If “ Ivanhoe” had been cut short in the middle of the tour- 
nament, or “Guy Mannering” at the moment when Dandie Dinmont 
and Captain Brown first discover that their prison is on fire, they 
would hardly have been more incomplete than “ Such Things Are” 
is at its conclusion. As it stands at present, the lady, whose vices 
the novel is written to reprobate, takes leave of us at the moment 
when she is triumphantly married: her crimes are hidden by the 
orange-flowers which she had no right to wear, but which are 
nevertheless indirectly the result of the crimes. Not only is the 
moral spoiled, but the reader’s faith in the honesty of novelists 
receives a rude shock. He reads a chapter or two, he becomes in- 








* Such Things Are. By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” Three vols. 
London ; Saunders, Otley, & Co, 1862. 
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terested, he turns to the end, that he may assure himself of the 
final happiness of Gerald and Olive, and so be supported through 
the perusal of their trials by a serene fore-knowledge of their future 
good. But the oracle refuses to satisfy his curiosity ; the Pythones s 
retires into a private and uninspired state, and baulks him with 
the announcement that “ circumstances, as unforeseen as they are 
impossible to contend against, have interfered with the immediate 
conclusion of this story.” Better to have been silent altogether, and 
to have let a delusive hope gild the reader’s path to an inevitable 
disappointment. To end as this book ends is nothing less than an 
immorality. The author trades on our confidence, the result of long 
experience of the honesty of novel-writers, that there will always be 
a satisfactory conclusion to every plot. Still, if this were all, an 
isolated and partly accidental imperfection might be excused. It 
might be regarded as a lesson to unprincipled readers who will 
anticipate the good purposes of a literary providence, as a fit punish- 
ment for the curious wretch who might have sailed long and pros- 
perously, “ youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm,” unconscious 
that the goal receded before him, and was never to be attained. 
Viewed in this light, the questionable means might have been ex- 
cused for the sake of the worthy object. But it does not appear 


| that in reality either “ circumstances” or a moral aim are altogether 


and alone answerable for the abruptness of the termination. It is 
not so accidental as we are desired to believe. <A certain incoherence 
is innate in the construction, and if to these three volumes three 
more were added, the story would still, we are convinced, remain 
unfinished as a work of art. The whole would be no better than 
the half ; and like the Sibyl’s books, though for a different reason, 
a few volumes more or less would make no difference in the value. 
Half of what is already done has no bearing on the plot ; and, if the 
amount were doubled, it would still require a plot upon a plot, an 
entirely new plan, to combine into one unity the various threads. 
As it now stands, the first five chapters might be cut out without 
loss, and several of the characters, with all that appertains to them, 
are nearly, if not entirely superfluous. The Gerald and the Olive who 
interest us at first, and who alone fill the canvass for eighty pages, dis- 
appear for a long time, and when they come to the surface again, are 
almost nonentities, except in so far as Olive is connected with the 
remembrance of a certain dark and unexplained crime. A sea of faces 
drives before us, some distorted and some beautiful ; but a great 
part both of the hideous and of the natural ones have absolutely no 
raison d étre, no bearing on the solution of the plot. There they 
are, well or ill done, but they have no artistic use. They compose 
a mere Liber Studiorwm, often well executed, but hardly well 
enough to be their own apology and their own end ; and the more so 
because the badness of those which are imperfect is much increased, 
and the goodness of the others lessened by some want of skill in 
the conversations. 

With all its defects, “ Such Things Are” is still extremely 
readable. The style is vigorous, picturesque, and unpretentious ; 
and some good bits of more ambitious writing are interspersed, 
sparingly enough to make us grateful for them. There is con- 
siderable art in the way in which the description of a dreary scene 
is thus suddenly and agreeably lighted up at the end :— 


“ The room thus fixed upon was low-ceilinged and damp-smelling, 
containing but few books, and those, as it appeared to Gerald, princi- 
pally on law matters. There was a shelf on one side of the chimney, 
along which were ranged sundry dust-enamelled bottles, filled with 
various coloured liquids, the said bottles being glass-stoppered, and 
secured also by chamois leather that had evidently seen service. The 
furniture of the room was mean and scanty, whilst on the hearth there 
smouldered a few half-ignited sods of turf. The one window of this 
dismal-looking chamber looked out upon the small bay and the moun- 
tains whereby it was almost surrounded. The latter were shrouded in 
the mist that was blown madly on before the gale, only their dim and 
dusky outlines being visible to the eye; but as Gerald (during the few 
moments employed by his host in shaking the ashes from his pipe) 
turned towards the window, the rickety frame of which was making a 
rattling accompaniment to the storm, his eyes rested on the glorious 
spectacle of wind-driven waters thrown up from the swollen mountain 
torrent, and across which—glittering and gorgeous in a momentary 
sunbeam—the brilliant arch of a double rainbow threw its yellow and 
crimson light.” 


It is the more to be lamented that the authoress has not be- 
stowed more pains on the mere mechanism of the construction, 
because she has shown, if only in a single instance, that she pos- 
sesses that power of invention of character which seems to be daily 
becoming more rare. Susan is a creation of a very high rank, of a 
kind which cannot be made to order by mere personification of 
passions and a catalogue of small outward peculiarities, but is the 
result of a profound and psychologically true constructive analysis. 
There is great truth to nature in the way in which she combines 
sensitiveness with cheerfulness, unselfishness with a little natural 
jealousy upon occasion, simplicity and common sense with some 
share of moderate romance and illusion. Miss Llewellen and 
Alick Harley partake of the same excellence, the same healthy 
naturalness, in a much less degree. The many remaining charac- 
ters, if they are inferior and comparatively lifeless, are seldom 
much overdrawn or distorted. Margaret is nothing but a beautiful 
face, but even that is something. Florence is exceptionally bad, 
but at least she is not wholly unnatural. The most prominent 
exception is Fletcher. If the Fletcher of the second and third 
volumes is the same man as the Redfern of the first, which many 
circumstances and the whole connection of the plot require him to 
be, he is a villain of a kind which can only be described as pure 
brimstone. In the space of less than forty pages he, to all appear- 
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ance, attempts first to murder his daughter, or the girl who —~ 
for his daughter (for the writer’s love of mystery throws a doubt 
even on that point), and secondly, within a few hours after, to 
murder both her and Gerald Clayton, her preserver. In the second 
volume, he is seemingly connected with an actual but undis- 
covered” murder, of the nature of which we are not informed. 
Once more we are left in doubt whether he was not the contriver 
of an infernal machine which obliterated the features of a friend 
who was with him at a shooting-box, and whom he had not, so far 
as is explained, the slightest object im injuring. Finally, this | 
ubiquitous demi-devil is got rid of by strychnine, the agent and 
purpose of its administration being wrapped in the same impene- 
trable mystery. We have gone on the assumption that Fletcher 
and Redfern are the same; if they are not, then it is so much the 
worse ; not only would Redfern have no connection with the story, 
but the crimes attached to either name are enough to make two 
villains, each exaggerated beyond all probability. y 

Something must be added about the moral of the book. The 
“ things” which “are,” and which ought to be—but, as the story 
stands, are not—reprobated, are fast young ladies. The novelist's 
idea of fast young ladies is something much more terrible than it 
is to be hoped can be justified in actual life. The “fast” heroine is, 
in fact, not so much fast as vicious and fallen. She is a bad specimen 
of the same type as Flora Bellasys, and is as little like her prototypes 
in society as Guy Livingstone is like any real personage. Beautiful, 
tasteful, versatile, and possessed of an inflexible will, she is at the 
same time a little weak and vulgar. The willing victim of a bank- 
rupt nobleman, and then the companion of a literary ruffian in a 
ramble about the Tyrol, she is still capable of pure and passionate 
devotion, and marries, chiefly from proper love, a clerical widower. 
After all, we are not sure, at the end of the book, whether she is not 
a poisoner. Persons of this meteoric kind, if they exist, cannot be 
ranked under any common species, but must be held to constitute a 
fourth sex, clergymen (according to this novel) forming the third. 
No wonder that, generalizing from such a specimen, the authoress 
regards a fast young lady as the “ baneful type of all that is un- 
natural and mischievous.” The fast young lady of real life is a 
milder character. Her fastness is more impulsive and less calcu- 
lating, very much the result merely of animal spirits and impatience 
of restraint. It relieves itself in such mild excesses as hunting, 
peculiar dress, a little slang, and perhaps a fraternal cigarette. 
If she allows herself to listen to conversation “ which savours of 
double entendre,” her share is passive, and, perhaps, confined to 
seeming to comprehend what she does not really care about or 
understand. Florence Harley goes a great deal farther still, into 
actual vice, and in so far as she does so she ceases to be a type 
of merely fast women, and spoils the application of the moral. 
“Such Things” as she is are not likely to exist in any quantity till | 
society has taken many backward steps, till—shall it be said ?— 
the authoress shall be able to bring all the threads of her story to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 











SHORT NOTICES. 


Ir there be any occasion on which the poetical mediocrity, for- 
bidden alike by gods, men, and publishers, might claim to be tried 
by a more charitable standard, it is such a one as has called Miss | 
Faithfull’s little volume* into existence. Modern charity needs a | 
gentle stimulus, and poetry, however unpretentious, is at least as | 
unobjectionable an implement for loosening the purse-strings of | 
mankind as the fancy bazaars, lotteries, dinners, and balls with 
which immemorial eustom has rendered us familiar. The “ Offering 
to Lancashire” is, in fact, a sort of philanthropic pic-nic. Messrs, 
Herring supplied the paper; Miss Faithfull the printing ; and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Miss Rossetti, Miss Bessie Parkes, Mr. 
George Macdonald, Miss Isa Craig, and several other ladies and 
gentlemen—less known to fame, but not less benevolently dis- 

sed—laid their poetical abilities under contribution for some 
iterary delicacy, and ended by furnishing a repast which, if not 
distinctly appetizing, may at least be partaken with a sober cheer- 
fulness and content. Mr. George Macdonald’s imaginary flight 
upon three successive steeds is really spirited and melodious, and 
implies considerable allegorical powers, though marred by occa- | 
sional affectation and obscurity. Miss Rossetti’s “ Royal Princess” | 
is a prettily told aud appropriately sentimental little story ; and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, in a few grave and touching stanzas, has | 
epitomized the bearings of the American catastrophe upon English | 
morality, and ultimately, upon English distress. ry 


“ First on the bold upholders of the wrong, 
And last on us, the heavy laden years 
Avenged the cruel triumphs of the strong— 
Trampled affections, and derided tears. 


5 Labour degraded from her high behest | 
Cries, Ye shall know I am the living breath, 
And not the curse of Man. Ye shall have Rest— 
The rest of famine and the rest of Death.’ 





“ Oh, happy distant hours! that shall restore 
Honour to work, and pleasure to repose 
Hasten your steps, just heard above the roar 

Of wildering passions and the crash of foes.” 


Mr. Kenner Deenet has igni 
S Some notion of designing a plot ; he 


* Poems: an Offering to Lancashire. Emily Faithfull. 
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has a good eye for the agreeable incidents of homely popular 
life ; and he writes an easy, colloquial, but not slovenly style. 
With these merits, “Christmas at the Cross Keys” might, but 
for one or two serious faults, have passed muster as a spirited 
and rather pleasing story. The scene being chiefly laid in a 
decent rural public-house, we are first introduced to the landlord 
with his wife and children, and two or three of the ordinary 
guests, whose habits and conversation are very naturally pour- 
trayed. But the author is much less happy when attempting to 
describe the “inner life” of their aristocratic neighbours at Clyde 
Chase. His realistic studies of the familiar incidents of lower 
middle-class society in provincial England are tolerably successful ; 
but his conception of the domestic manners of a higher class is coarsely 
untruthful. Nor do we much admire the stale melodramatic artifice 
of bringing in a long-lost brother, a returned Australian digger with 
£300,000, disguised beyond recognition when he meets his own 
kindred, and coming in to restore the fortunes of their ruined 
house. The figure, however, of Rose Toppleton, the landlord’s 
good and sensible daughter, who, having been educated for a 
governess, comes home from her Clapham boarding-school, to 
lighten the cares of her parents, and to become the innocent object 
of a rivalry for her affections between two gentlemen staying at 
the inn, is agreeable enough. There is, moreover, a wholesome, 
cheerful kindliness about this story, which has its charm. Mr. 
Kenner Deene may do still better than this, if he will confine him- 
self to the range of his own actual observation of English social 
life. 

“ Holiday House”* is an old favourite with all the boys and 
girls, and with all those who like to watch the ways of the world 
of young people. Miss Sinclair has much the same manner that 
Miss Edgeworth had, of teaching a moral lesson by delineating, 
with gentle satiric touch, contrasts of individual character among 
juvenile folk. Harry and Laura, the romping, frolicsome, high- 
spirited pair, whose pardonable heedlessness gives so much trouble 
to their elders, but whose pranks are so delightful when we have 
not the duty of correcting them ourselves, will be greeted in this 
edition as well-remembered acquaintance by many grown-up persons 
who were themselves children when first they read the book. It 
is pleasant that the same tales which pleased and instructed us 
when young should thus be reproduced for the benefit of our 
children after twenty or thirty years. 

The same reflection is suggested by the “Life of Peter 
Parley,” + whose little books of descriptive geography, astronomy, 
and natural history, for the perusal of children, were mostly com- 
posed between 1827 and 1830. Mr. Samuel Goodrich, the real 
author of those once very popular works, died at New York in 
1860, after a useful and sufficiently adventurous life, which he 
relates in this modest autobiography, written at the time of his 
retiring from the office of United States Consul at Paris. His 
boyhood and early training in a Connecticut village, his first ex- 
perience in retail trade, and then in periodical literature, his 
coming to England in 1823, his working for the booksellers, and 
his acquaintance with many distinguished persons on both sides of 
the Atlantic, give considerable variety of interest to this unpre- 
tentious narrative. 

“The Nest Hunters” is a mixture of fact with fiction ; the 
descriptions of scenery, and also, in great measure, the incidents of 
the narrative, being taken from books of Asiatic travel ; while 
the persons, Martin Blake and Claude, to whom these adventures 
are attributed, are mere creations of Mr. Dalton’s fancy. They are 
two brothers, who, going out to Batavia, at their uncle’s invita- 
tion, to enter his house of business, find that he has just died ; and 
that, by the wicked plotting of his widow, their situation is made 
so uncomfortable that they have nothing better to do than to run 
away into the forest wilderness of Java ; where, dwelling with the 
natives, or roaming the pathless jungle by themselves, they get 
their livelihood by hunting, or by other primitive occupations, 
suited to men in a state of nature, in a tropical clime. ‘There is 
one practice, which is almost peculiar to the coast of Java, and 
which gives its name to this little book. It is the perilous 
employment of getting the edible swallows’ nests out of the holes 
in the perpendicular face of the vast cliffs which overhang the sea 
at Karong Bolang, in the province of Baglen. These are reached, 
in the same way as those of the Solan geese on the coasts of Scot- 
land, by lowering men with a rope from the summit three or four 
hundred feet above. — Many other bold exploits, and hairbreadth 
scapes from destruction, including some combats with savages and 
pirates, as well as with the tiger and the cobra poison-snake, are 
here displayed in a graphic and lively style. This book is a fit 
companion for Mr. Bailantyne’s “ Wild Man of the West,” a tale of 
the American prairies, which we lately noticed amongst other 


books of that sort, intended at once for the amusement and infor- 
mation of boy-readers. 


= Life in the Niger” § is the journal of an African trader ; very 
much in the rough. Mr. Cole’s experience of a twelyemonth spent 
in contending with the villany of the negro tyrant of Aboh, is 
matter of enough interest to warrant the publication of his narrative; 
but it was due to literary decorum that some pains should be taken 
to shape and trim it for the public eye. We have seldom met with 


* Holiday House; 
Houlston & Wright. 
+ The Story of Peter Parley’s Own Life. From the Personal Narrative of the 
late Samuel Goodrich. Edited by Frank Freeman. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
anne Hunters ; or, Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, By W. Dalton. 
. o. 


§ Life in the Niger, By William Cole, of Liverpool, Saunders, Otley, & Co. 





a Book for the Young. By Catherine Sinclair. New edition. 
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any book more abundantly defaced with gross improprieties of 
expression, or showing a more offensive disregard of those rules of 
taste and good manners which an author should observe in address- 
ing his readers. One sample of his style will suffice ; when he 
has to tell us, for instance, that a native chieftain demanded too 
high a price for some article, Mr. Cole says, “he wanted the devil 
and all for it.” He seems to revel in allusions to the nasty sights 
and smells which beset a negro habitation. He speaks of the 
negroes themselves in a tone of jocular contempt, as “ brutes ” and 


* devils ;” and their king Ajie is usually referred to by the title of | 


“his Satanic Majesty.” Mr. Cole may, indeed, be allowed to feel 
a strong dislike of the comfortless scenes and the savage neighbours 
among whom he has suffered so much ; but he cannot be excused 
for venting this displeasure in language so coarsely violent, that it 


would scarcely be endured in ordinary talk, and is much less | 


In spite, however, of these impertinences, and | — ee alin hine feebl trivialit 
. ae ° . | ra ra Cc 
of the unintelligible slang which he sometimes uses, Mr. Cole’s | >"? 4 mpeg, greece. dope merry eg Pe oe G 


tolerable in print. 


| 





journal is entertaining ; and as we haye no doubt of his candour | 


and veracity, this book may be accepted as fresh evidence of diffi- 
culties of dealing with a miserably depraved race, and the personal 
hardships that must be endured by those who, for the traffic of 
palm oil, nuts, and ivory, choose to reside in such a “ beastly 
place” as the Delta of the Niger. If Mr. Cole had written more 
soberly and correctly, he might, without any display of literary 
talent, have produced, by a plain account of his own observations, 
an interesting and valuable work. As it is, he may be read for the 
sake of his anecdotes and information ; but he must be censured as 
a wanton offender against the deliberate decencies of print. 








MUSIC. 

Tne Musical Society of London, now in its fifth season, has earned 
honourable distinction, not only by the general excellence and finish 
of its performances, but also by the varied interest of its programmes. 
Our concert selections have hitherto been much too conservative and 
exclusive in their adherence to known and recognized works. There 
is a large class of musical students and amateurs among the London 
public, who wish to be informed as to the modern development of the 
art, and who are glad of the occasional opportunity of hearing a new 
work, even though it prove unworthy to take a permanent place 
beside the classical productions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. To 
this desire the Musical Society of London has considerately and dis- 
creetly administered; and while its programmes chiefly consist of 
works of acknowledged merit, it has occasionally introduced pieces by 
composers whose pretensions are the subject of controversy, and there- 
fore of interest. Thus, if it has offended the conservatism of some of 
its subscribers, it has gratified the curiosity of others by performing 
symphonies by Schumann and Schubert, respecting whose instru- 
mental music so much difference of opinion exists. The purpose of 
the Musical Society of London is not limited to concert giving; it 
includes occasional trials of new works—both chamber music and 
orchestral pieces—and the formation of a musical library, a very good 
nucleus for which is already collected. It is gratifying to know that a 
society so meritorious in purpose and fulfilment has progressed, year by 
year, in numbers and in means, until it has taken a fixed place in the 
highest class of our musical institutions. The orchestra, consisting of 
upwards of eighty of the very best performers, presents a combination 
of strength without coarseness, and refinement without weakness ; 
while it responds so sympathetically to its excellent conductor, Mr, 
Alfred Mellon, as to give to its performance that individuality of 
expression and occasional abandon of style which are so rarely 
attained by numbers. The concert with which the Musical Society of 
London commenced its fifth season on Wednesday afforded proof of 
judicious selection and irreproachable performance. The following 
was the programme :— 

PART THE FIRST. 


Overture (Der Alchymist) ..................065 Spohr 
Aria, “Dalla sua ,pace,” Signor Giuglini 
(Dowd GiOVORNE) 0. ocsece coe cccccsccns viseese sees Mozart 
Concerto in A flat, pianoforte, Madame 
Arabella Goddard ...........0:c.cssseseseeeeees Hummel 


Scena, “At length I am alone!” Malle. 


Parepa (Bertha) Henry Smart. 


TORU ee PCPS eee ee eee eee eee 


Overture (The Naiades) ..............ccseeeeees Sterndale Bennett. 
PART THE SECOND. 
Symphony in F, No. 8, Op. 93 ............... Beethoven. 


Duetto, “ Beltd divina,” Mdlle. Parepa and 
Signor Giuglini (Gli Ugonotti) ............ Meyerbeer. 
Overture (The Merry Wives of Windsor) ... Nicolai. 


Spohr’s overture (the prelude to one of his more recent operas, 





than those of Hummel. Himself a great performer and worthy pupil 
of Mozart, Hummel’s pianoforte music forms the connecting link 
between that sound classical style, which reached its perfection in the 
early part of this century, and the more florid and brilliant execution 
of the present day. Of the half-dozen concertos by Hummel, the best 
are, perhaps, those in A minor and A flat. In these admirable works 
the introductory “tutti” is laid out with all the breadth and clearness 
of design of an orchestral symphony of the school of Mozart. There 
is the same regular recurrence of episode and symmetrical disposi- 
tion of detail which distinguish the instrumental music of Haydn and 
Mozart and the early works of Beethoven. The concerto in, fiat, 
performed by Madame Goddard, may be taken as one of Hummel’s 
representative works, as it contains all his best characteristics— 
clearness of design, breadth yet refinement of style, exquisite 


To the pianist desirous of forming a “style,” we might well counsel 
the same devotion to Hummel that Johnson recommended the 
student of English to apply to Addison. Madame Goddard’s 
performance, which was in all respects worthy of the occa- 
sion, was received with universal applause. Sterndale Bennett’s 
fanciful overture, rendered with that delicacy of light and shade with- 
out which it loses much of its effect, was encored. Beethoven’s 
symphony, in which is combined much of the clear melodiousness of 
his early style with the abstract grandeur of his later development, 
exhibited the orchestra in its noblest aspect, as an interpreter of the 
highest poetical thought. WNicolai’s overture is an admirable proof 
that a German can be lively. Even Auber himself has scarcely pro- 
duced anything more spirit-stirring than this charming prelude. to an 
opera which it is a matter of surprise has never been produced here, 
The vocal music was, as the programme shows, of high character ; and 
both singers were in their best voice. Mr. Henry Smart’s scena is 
one of those romantic vocal pieces alternating between accompanied 
recitative and air, in which an exciting dramatic situation is expressed 

by musical declamation. Weber, Spohr, and Meyerbeer have furnished 

the most remarkable examples of this kind; and the two first-named 

composers are evidently Mr. Smart’s chosen models. Not that he is 

by any means a plagiarist, although he has yet to form a distinct and 

individual style. His scena displays the mastery of a highly cultivated 

musician—it is admirably instrumented, and contains much highly- 
wrought dramatic passion; while its vocal difficulties almost exceed 
even those with which Weber tortured his singers. The execution 
by Mademoiselle Parepa was truly magnificent, and created a marked 
sensation. The concert was altogether, it will be seen, of the highest 
class; and we trust that instead of four such entertainments in the 
year, the society will in future seasons extend the number, even should 
they make a proportionate advance in the present moderate subscrip- 
tion—and there is little doubt that this was not the general feeling 
among the very large audience which crowded St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert, Spohr’s “ Nonetto” for 
stringed and wind instruments was the novelty of the evening. This 
fine composition, produced at a comparatively early period of Spohr’s 
career, contains most of the best characteristics of his style before he 
made the mistake (as in his later works) of aiming at a tone of meta- 
physical profundity of which music is rarely capable, excepting at 
the invocation of a genius like Beethoven’s. Must of Spohr’s works 
that were written “with a purpose” will ever be subordinate in 
interest and value to those in which he gave free rein to his musical 
fancy, without any didactic object. His symphonies, “The Power of 
Sound,” the “ Historical Symphony,” that in which he professes to 
paint, by music, the changes of the “ Seasons;” and that very daring, 


| would-be psychological work where the orchestra is the medium by 


which the conflict of “ earthliness and godliness” is to be expressed— 
all these, in spite of much charming music which they contain, are so 
many mistakes in purpose. Putting aside, however, these and some 
other of his later productions, there remains a long catalogue of works 
in all forms of the art, more than sufficient to place Spohr in the list 
of modern classical composers. Originally forming his style on that 
of Mozart, Spohr soon acquired an individuality (ultimately approach- 
ing mannerism) by the excessive use of chromatic progressions, and 


| that restless modulation which changes the harmony at every step of 


founded on a tale of Washington Irving’s) is in the best manner of the | 


master, and although somewhat sombre, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, is relieved by some charming melodious phrases; while the 
conclusion presents one of the grandest climaxes in the whole range 
of orchestral writing. It was admirably given. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the concert was the reappearance of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, whose performance of Hummel’s concerto displayed 
all that executive perfection and refinement of style for which this lady 
has long been distinguished. After the inimitable pianoforte concertos 
of Mozart and Beethoven, there are none which take a higher rank 


the melody. Hence his music sometimes produces an impression 
of cloying sweetness and minuteness of detail which are in- 
compatible with the expression of grandeur or sublimity. In his 
oratorios, for instance, where he is always graceful, refined, tender, 
he seldom rises beyond these qualities; and his religious music, with 
all the rich glowing colour of Murillo, has little more elevation above 
earthly sentiment than most of the saints and madonnas of the great 
Spanish painter. In symmetry of form and proportion, in clearness of 
outline and consummate mastery over what (to borrow from the 
painter’s art), may be called “ drawing,’ Spohr scarcely yields to 
Mozart—while his intimate knowledge of orchestral effects, and his 
skill in combining and contrasting the different instruments, render 
him one of the greatest of musical colourists. This latter quality is 


| especially apparent in his “ Nonetto,” where the most perfect balance 


of sound results from this special knowledge. It was admirably played 
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by Mr. Sainton (violin), Mr. Webb (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello), 
Mr. Severn (contrabass), Mr. Pratten (flute), Mr. Barret (oboe), 
Mr. Lazarus (clarinet), Mr. Hutchins (bassoon), and Mr. C. Harper 
(horn). The solo sonata of the evening was Mozart's in A, com- 
mencing with a theme with variations. The greater part of this work, 
charming though it be, has scarcely sufficient breadth of style tomake 
much effect on an audience of the present day. The finale, “ alla 
Turca,” however, with its stongly contrasted effects, produced a 
marked sensation, and was encored. Nothing could exceed the deli- 
cacy and finish of Mr. Hallé’s playing, which is heard to far greater 
advantage in music of this class than in works where grandeur and 
breadth of style are requisite. The remaining instrumental pieces 
were Viotti’s “ Nocturne” for violoncello, by Signor Piatti; Beethoven's 
Sonata” in E flat (from op. 12), for piano and violin, by Messrs. Hallé 
and Sainton; and a violin quartett of Haydn’s. The singers were 
Miss Banks and Madame Sainton-Dolby; the latter of whom was 
encored in a wild dirge-like song of Glinka’s. Mr. Benedict, as usual, 
was the accompanyist. At the next concert, Madame Arabella God- 
dard is to play Mendelssohn’s solo sonata in E major, the only work 
of that kind which its composer produced. 











CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


A LETTER from Dr. Livingstone, read at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, has recalled the attention of the public to 
the prospects of the University Mission and to those of future settle- 
ments in Eastern Africa. It is impossible to deny the existence of a 
wide and well-founded dissatisfaction felt by the supporters of the 
expedition headed by the late Bishop Mackenzie and encouraged by 
Livingstone. Glowing assertions by that distinguished traveller 
of the existence of a mighty river-way into the heart of Africa, of the 
Makalolo and other tribes ripe for conversion, of healthy highlands 
inviting European settlers, and of products of industry awaiting the 
trader, won the heart of a large portion of the public. The religious 
world, which is so uncertain in its caprices, but so irresistible when 
moved, threw itself with fervour into the line of action, which these 
reports suggested. Critical geographers, who doubted the wisdom of 
a sudden settlement, yielded to the opinion of their especial hero, 
more especially as they were prominently supported by that excellent 
administrator, Sir George Grey, then Governor of the Cape. The 
ordinarily languid and isolated Universities were stung into vigorous 
and united action. Sermons were preached, committees were formed, 
volunteers offered themselves, a leader was found, and in a few months 
the expedition was complete. A body of clergy and artisans, some of 
them accompanied by their wives, were headed by a bishop, who had 
some £20,000 of subscription-money placed to his credit, and the 
mission departed to form a settlement in a savage tropical land, of 
which nothing was known beyond what had arrested Livingstone’s 
attention in a single rapid journey through it. The most extraordinary 
part of the undertaking long failed to discourage its supporters ; 
namely, that the missionaries intruded themselves into the territories 
of a friendly European Power, which would assuredly resist to the 
utmost the influence they desired to gain. They came to establish a 
territorial settlement without a tittle of right, to enforce the abolition 
of the slave-trade in a country that subsisted on the fruits of slavery, 
and to preach Protestantism where every Christian among those who 
ruled the land was an ultra-Catholic. 

The progress of this expedition is too recent to call for description. 
It is fresh in our memories how disillusion and disaster followed each 
other; how the Zambesi and the Shiré prove worthless as navigable 
rivers, in the ordinary sense of the word; how the Portuguese ob- 
structed the new comers ; how the missionaries embroiled themselves 
with the natives, and how many of them died of fever. Where the 
missionaries are stationed at present, the Government of Tete can at 
any moment put a prohibitive tax on their European supplies, or 
order them out of the land. The impotence of their efforts is, we 
presume, the only condition of their being treated with tolerance. 
Nothing can be more hopeless than the mission in its present con- 
dition, and the question has at length been mooted, whether it is not 
advisable to withdraw it altogether ? 

On this subject we would make a few remarks. Granting, as we 
do, the absence of discretion shown in the formation of the expedition 
and the waste of large sums of English money already incurred, we 
are by no means convinced that a speedy turn of affairs may not be so 
far favourable as to make a present abandonment of the scheme no 
less unwise than its original establishment. Livingstone evidently 
feels keenly his mistake, and has exerted himself with extraordinary 
effort to learn more of the neighbouring portions of Eastern Africa, 
with a view of changing his base of operations. 


. He is doing now 
. ry he ought to have done before he invited a single missionary. He 
ts 


ately shown us two great things : first, the existence of a fresh-water 
lake running parallel to the eastern coast for some unknown distance 

not less than 200 miles, which certainly bas an important bearing on 
the possibility of future settlements; and he has also proved that the 
neighbourhood of this lake may be reached by a neutral river, the 
Rovuma, with no peculiar difficulty. At the driest season of an un- 
poe | year (we hear from other sources of remarkable drought 
rs np ae se rep he succeeded in pushing his boat for 156 
: uy er in fifteen days, or at the rate of ten miles a day 

including every source of delay. We certainly think this Aeeutin 
and the remainder of Lake Niassa, call for immediate and thorough 
investigation. The members of the African mission are now accli 

matized, at a great cost of life and money, and they have, we resume, 
acquired considerable knowledge of the widely-spread dialects d of 
the habits of the natives. It would therefore be a at — of 
resources to break up their establishment until the duties ad liation 

of Livingstone, in which he is energetically engaged and which should 
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be encouraged to the utmost, have distinctly proved the non- 
advisability of any station for a settlement. W ithout sharing the 
extravagant hopes felt at one time by many enthusiasts, we still 
think that a small, but a remunerative and growing trade, might be 
established with Eastern Africa ; that a position well suited to influence 
the natives might very possibly be found ; and that the University 
Mission, begun lavishly and unadvisedly, but continued bravely under 
discouragement, might rank in its future success as high as the average 
of missions maintained in other parts of the world. 


Tue paper on the Bopp School of Philology, by Mr. Key, which 
was commenced on the 2nd of this month, at the Philological Society, 
was continued on the 16th. The chief subject in this continuation 
was the “ Vergleichende Grammatik”’ of Bopp, as it appears in the new 
edition of 1857-60. It was deemed no slight defect in the writings 
of Bopp himself and most of his followers, that the physiological side 
of the question, which alone can constitute the true basis of oral 
language, is almost wholly ignored. Thus a student in this school is 
not likely to hear any mention of the “ chordie vocales, without 
which articulate sound would be pretty well an impossibility ; and even 
the instructive experiments of Professor Willis on vow el sounds made 
more than thirty years ago seem to be wholly unknown to this Ger- 
man school, although they furnisiea physical explanation of all the more 
important problems connected with the “vocalismus "of language. 
But the subject on which the most stress was laid in this paper was 
an innovation by Bopp himself upon the principles _Maintained 
in the native school of Indian philologers, the introduction of what 
he calls “pronominal,” and some of his followers ‘“‘ demonstrative ” 
roots. Professor Max Miiller, in his recent lectures, has put forth a 
sort of challenge to philologers, where he says: “If our primitive 
ancestors wanted to express ‘here’ and ‘there,’ they would have 
found it impossible to find any predicative root that could be applied 
‘to this purpose.” This challenge Mr. Key accepts, or, rather, accepted 
by anticipation some fifteen years before it was given. When such 
words are used, the natural feeling is to utter the verb _ see” or 
“look,” as the finger points to the place ; and in confirmation of his 
doctrine, he urges two facts, that pronouns of the third person are very 
generally, he believes all, ultimately referable to a form ken, and the 
evidence he produces or refers to covers an area extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Mediterranean to the Arctic. 
Again he exhibits a verb ken, “see,” already familiar in our own 
tongue, as well as in Chinese ; and further, as our know, is evidently 
a derivation from ken, precisely as bellow is from the obsolete verb 
bell, so he shows that ken is implicitly contained in all the analogues 
which are representatives of our know, as the Latin gnosco, Greek 
ytyvwocw, Sanskrit jnd. Nay, with Bopp’s own aid he finds even 
the simple root in the two Sanskrit verbs, chit ‘ know,” and ket “ see ;” 
for Bopp himself identifies this root with the Zend equivalent chin 
“know,” and pronounces the initial k to be older than the ch; nay, 
with aid from the same quarter, he traces the root even to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Madagascar, and New Zealand. 

Not only are the so-called demonstrative roots a superflucus 
innovation, but the uses made of them are thought to have a most 
damaging influence on the whole work. Finding several, and actually 
inventing other Sanskrit pronouns for “ this” or ‘that,’ Bopp in- 
terprets every case-ending of nouns in one way as signifying “‘ this” 
or “that,” and no more; so that, on his own showing, they have all 
one meaning, which seems to be simply nonsense. So again in his 
prepositions he actually deduces from such alleged roots prepositions 
of every power. For example, from the Sanskrit a “this’”’ he con- 
trives to deduce alike aro “from” and zapa “near.” The same 
pronoun, translated that (instead of this) he makes out to be a priva- 
tive of Greek; and the augment ¢ of the Greek aorist, on the ground 
that what is “there” is not “here,” and what is “past” is not 
** present.” 


At the Architects’ Society an elaborate paper, illustrated by numerous 
drawings, “On the Abbey Churches of Caen in Normandy,’ was read. 
St. Stephen’s, or the “‘ Abbaye aux Hommes ;” the Holy Trinity, or 
*‘ Abbaye aux Dames,” founded by William the Conqueror; Sf. 
Nicholas, and St. Paix, were described ; as also was the fine “ Salle 
des Gardes.”” The vaulting in St. Stephen’s, by comparison with that 
in the church of Cerisy, near Bayeux, was deemed by the author not 


| original. He inclined to the opinion that the church was first spanned 





by stone arches carrying a wooden roof, as was almost always the case 
in England ; the early architects being unable to vault so wide a space 
as the nave. 

Two papers were read at the Geographical Society: one “On a 
proposed Route to Siam, China, &c., across the Isthmus of Kraw;” 
the other, “A Visit to the Island of Tsusima,” by Mr. Oliphant. 
The object proposed in the first was, by constructing a railivay across 
the neck of land in the Malay peninsula, known as the Isthmus of 
Kraw, to effect a saving of time, between Calcutta and Hong Kong, of 
ninety-three hours; and between Ceylon and Hong Kong, of fifty-six 
hours. Touching at four ports, Akyab, Rangoon, Moulmein, and 
Kraw, while coasting from Calcutta to Hong Kong, thirty-four hours, 
it was asserted, would be saved over the present route by Singapore. 

The second paper described the Island of Tsusima as lying in the 
Straits of the Corea, and being 110 miles long, and containing some 
30,000 inhabitants. It is almost bisected by a deep sound, from which 
numerous deep fiords diverge, in which the fleets of the world might 
lie concealed. Its position between Corea and J apan rendered it 
important, and it was stated in the discussion that the Russians had 
for some time made it a sort of naval port for carrying out most 
extensive repairs to their ships. F 


_ The reported death of Consul Petherick and his wife, on the White 
Nile, was alluded to by the president. : 


Numerous communications were made to the Zoological Society, 
the principal of which were descriptions of a new Australian mammal 
of the genus Dromicia, by Mr. G. Krafft; and of a new American 
marsupial, Hyracodon fuliginosus, collected by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador. 


Dr. Sclater exhibited a box of insects, collected by Mr. Caldwell in 
Madagascar. 
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Mr. M. A. Baines has published in pamphlet form his paper con- 
tributed to the National Social Science Association,—‘‘ Excessive 
Infant Mortality : How can it be stayed?’ In proof of the need of 
such inquiry, Mr. Baines quotes the Registrar-General’s returns to 
show that in 1857 no less than two in five of the deaths were of 
children under five years of age, and that above half of these never 
saw one return of their birthdays. Contending justly that the fragility 
of infant life is not sufficient to account for the great proportion of 
premature mortality which takes place, Mr. Baines proceeds chiefly to 
examine into the important subject of infant-feeding; his opinion 
being, that however injurious the neglect of other sanitary observances 
may be to the infant constitution, if a more judicious system of feeding 
prevailed children would be in a condition to resist the unhealthy 
influences. 





LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 
MonpDAY, 2ND FEBRUARY. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row. 
GEOoLoaists’ AssociATlIOn—5, Cavendish-square, at 7 P.M. 


MeEDICcAL—32,, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.m. 1. “On 
the Conditions of the Aorta simulating Aortic Insufficiency.” By 
Dr. Cockle. 2. ‘‘On Diseases of the Brain by Extension from the 
Ear.” By Mr. Streeter. ¢ 3. ‘‘ New Metronome.” By Dr. Green- 
halgh. 4. “ Nitrate of Amyle.” By Dr. Richardson. 


TUESDAY, 3rD FEBRUARY. 


ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 P.M. 
** Some Observations on the Psychological Differences which exist 
among the typical races of Man.” By Mr. Dunn. 


PHoTOGRAPHIC—King’s College, at 8 p.m. (Anniversary.) 
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Civit ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. | 


“On the Sleeper Woods of the Madras Railway.” 
Master, C.E. 


PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P.M. 


Roya Instirution—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 
nics.’ By Professor Marshall. 


By Mr. B. M. 


WEDNESDAY, 4TH FEBRUARY. 
GroLocicaL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. “On the Hysona-den 
at Wookey Hole.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq. 2. “On the Dis- 
covery of Paradoxides in Britain.” By J. W. Salter, Esq. 3. “On 
the Fossil Echinide of Malta.” By Dr. T. Wright. 
on the Miocene Beds.” By Dr. A. Leith Adams (22nd Regiment). 
Lonpon Instirutrion—Finsbury-circus, at 7 p.m. ‘ Warm-blooded 
Vertebrata.” By C. Carter Blake, Esq. 


Society or Arts—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. ‘ On the Cooking 


“On Animal Mecha. | 
| Heimann’s (A.) Introduction to the Study of German. 


With “ Notes | 


Depéts for the Working Classes recently established in Glasgow.” | 


By Mr. Alex. Burrell. 
PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 8 P.M. ® 


Tuurspay, 5TH FEBRUARY. 


| Journal (The) of Horticulture. 


Roya Socrety—-Burlington House, at 8} p.m. “ On the Embryogeny 


of Comatula Rosacea.” By Professor Wyville Thomson. 
ANTIQUARIES— Somerset House, at 8} P.M. 
Linn £AN—Burlington House, at 8 P.M. 


| 
** On the Existence of Two | 


Forms and their Reciprocal Sexual Relation in Several Species of | 


the Genus Linum.” By Chas. Darwin, Esq., F.R.S. 
CuEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 P.M. ~ 
Royat Instirution — Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 
Affinity.” By Dr. E. Frankland. 
Fripay, 6TH FEBRUARY. 
ARCHXOLOGICAL INstTITUTE — 26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, at 
4 P.M. 


PurLotocicat—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. 1. “On the Origin of 
the Terminal m of am ;” and 2. “On Some English Etymologies.”’ 


“On Chemical 


By Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 3. “Some Points in Sanskrit | 


Grammar.” By the Rev. G. Small. - 


Roya Instirution—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.m. “On Aerial Scientific | 


Research.” By James Glashier, Esq., F.R.S. 
Lonpon Institution — Finsbury-circus, at 7 P.M. 
Elements.” By Professor Field. 


*€ Non-Metallic 


SaturpDay, 7TH FEBRUARY. 
Roya. Instirutron—Albemarle-street, at 3p.a. “ On Life and Death.” 
By W. 8. Savory, Esq. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





A Daughter of Eve. Two vols. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 21s. 

A Point of Honour. By the author of “ Morals of Mayfair.” 
vols. Post 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Adams’ (H. G.) Our Featheréd Families. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Adams’ (Rev. W.) Sacred Allegories, 
cloth, 9s. ’ 

Aird’s (Thomas) Poetical Works. Fourth edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Anderson’s (W.) Practical Mercantile Correspondence. Twelfth edi- 
tion. Fcap., cloth, 5s. ‘ 

Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Fragment on the Church. Third edition, with 
Appendices. - 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Badois’ (C.) The Method of French Methods : or, Practical Grammar 
of the French Language. Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bacon’s Essays, and Colours of Good and Evil; with Notes, by W. A. 
Wright. Second edition. Feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


By Hain Friswell. 
Three 
Game and Water Birds. 


New edition. Crown 8vo., 


Lumley’s (W. G.) The Law of Parochial Assessments. 


McDun’s (Rev. J. R.) The Thoughts of God. New edition. 
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Beadle’s American Library:—Ruth Margerie. 
Feap., sewed, 6d. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. E. H.). The Blessed Dead: What does Scripture 
reveal of their state before Resurrection? Fcap., cloth limp, 9d. 
Boutell’s (C.) Manual of Heraldry: Historical and Popular. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Brightwell’s (C. L.) The Byepaths of Biography. Crown 8vo., cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Callender’s (G. W.) Anatomy of the Parts concerned in Femoral 
Rupture. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

Cameron’s (Paul) The Variation and Deviation of the Compass 
rectified by Azimuth and Altitude Tables. S8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Charlesworth’s (Maria L.) Africa’s Mountain Valley. Seventh 
thousand. Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

The Ministry of Life. 


By Mrs. Denison. 








Twenty-sixth thousand. Fcap., 


cloth, 5s. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. New edition, illustrated. Feap., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Chavasse’s (P. H.) Advice to a Wife on the Management of Her Own 
Health. Fifth edition. Feap., sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Church of England Temperance Tracts. Fcap., in packet, 1s. 

Colenso’s (Bp.) The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. Part II. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d 

Commercial Code of Signals, and Mercantile Navy List for 1863. 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Cooper’s (J. F.) Novels. Cheap edition. Afloat and Ashore. Fecap., 
sewed, ls. 

De Quincey’s (Thos.) Works. Author’s edition. Vol. XIII. 
Art of Conversation, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. New edition, with Memoir and 
Notes by B. D’Israeli. Vol. I. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1863. 32mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Geldart’s (Mrs.) The Second Mother: her Trials and Joys. 
edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Golden Ladder (The). By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 
New edition. Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Graham’s (Rt. Hon. Sir James) Life and Times. 
Torrens. Twovols. Vol.I. S8vo., cloth, 16s. 

Hall’s (Newman) The Christian Philosopher Triumphing over Death. 
A Memoir of Dr. Gordon. Twenty-sixth thousand. Crown 8yvo., 
cloth, 4s. 


The 


Second 


By M’Cullagh 


Feap., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Horton’s (Rev. T. G.) Lectures on the Romans. Vol. I. 
cloth, 4s. 

Hugo’s (Victor) Les Misérables. Translated from the French. 
Third edition. Three vols. Post 8vo., cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. 

Illustrated London News (The). Vol. XLI. (July to December, 1862). 
Folio, cloth, 18s. 

Intellectual Observer (The). Vol. II. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Is the Bible True? Part Il. Dialogues on Colenso and the Pentateuch. 
8yo., cloth limp, 1s. 


Crown 8vo., 


Tol. III. 4to., cloth, 12s. 

Junod’s (P. A. 8.) New System for the Declension of German Nouns. 
Fcap., cloth limp, 1s. 

Landels’s (W.) Every Day Religion; or, Christian Principles in Daily 


Practice. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
| Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, abridged by E. H. Barker. New 
edition, revised by J. Carwin. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lewis’s (Tayler) The Divine Human in the Scriptures. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| Lister’s (Rev. W.) Physico-Prophetical Essays. Crown 8vo.,cloth, 6s.6d. 


Losing and Winning; or, For Richer For Poorer: a Tale, by Eliza- 
beth H. Mitchell. Two vols., post 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Fifth edition. 

12mo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

18mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

MacDongal’s (D.) Complete system of Bookkeeping by Single and 
Double Entry. 4to., sewed, 5s. 

Oyster (The). Where, How, and When to Find and Cook It. 
edition. Feap., boards, 1s. 

Perils Among the Heathen: Incidents of Missionary Life. 2nd edition. 
Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Pfeiffer’s (Ida) Last Travels. With Memoir by H. W. Dulcken. 
New edition. Post 8vo., boards, 2s. 

Punch. Re-issue. Vol. XXIV. 4to, boards, 5s. 

Railway Library. The Ambassador’s Wife, by Mrs. Gore. Feap., 
boards, 2s. 

Scratchley’s (A.) Practical Treatise on Savings’ Banks. New edition. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 

Standard Novel Library. The Rich Relation. 
Fcap., boards, 2s. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels. 
Vol. XIV.—The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Life. By J. G. Lockhart. 

IX. and X. Feap., cloth, 3s. each. 

Torrens’ (Lieutenant-Colonel) Travels in Ladak, Tartary, and Kash- 
mir. Illustrated. Second edition. S8vo., cloth, £1. 8s. 

Underdown’s (E. M.) The Law of Art Copyright, and the Art Copy- 
right Act, 1862, with Notes, &c. 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Vanderkiste’s (Rev. R.) Lost, But Not For Ever: Personal Adventures 
in the Australian Mountain Regions. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s (Dr. C. J.) Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. Third edition. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Verner’s Pride. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Three vols. Post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G,) Illustrated Natural History. Vol. I[I.—Reptiles, 
Fish, and Insects. Royal 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo., cloth, £2. 14s. 

Words for Women. Second edition. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s (Canon Christopher) Journal of a Tour in Italy. Two 
vols. Crown 8yo., cloth, 15s. 


2nd 


By Miss Pardoe. 


New cheap edition, in 25 vols. 
Fcap., sewed, 1s. 


New edition (10 vols.). Vols. 
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NOTICES. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


~ 


Politics, Society, Literature, Art, & Science. 


—— 
- 





Price 4d. Stamped, 5d. 


Tur Lonpon Review is published on Fray, in time for the 
Evening Trains and Post, and may be obtained in all parts of the 
Country on Saturday Morning. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Post-free (payable in advance). & s d. 
i Sic? ep eh oe, co Se A 
Mien ei ide? a si hl ee ed DPS 
CQUARTRRET ong 0 tcc tue tee j* a ae 


A single copy sent post-free on receipt of 5 postage stamps. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Strand Office, to 
J. K. Suarre, Publisher and Manager. 

The Lonpon Review may be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, 
and, to order, of all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 
kingdom. 

Country Newsagents who experience any difficulty in procuring 
Weekly Contents’ Bills, Display Bills, &c., are requested to forward 
their Names and Addresses to the Publisher. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S.-i 
Dor Law meee i... hk us hl lU!)6h UUUD BO 
Each additional Line www «ws Ow we Or 
Whole Column... 2...) cc.) ce cee eee ee CO HOO OO 


Back page, according to arrangement. 
Advertisements received up to 4 p.m. on Thursday. 


, 


Communications relative to Business matters to be addressed to 
the Publisher. Letters on Editorial matters only, to the Editor. 








Tue Next Number of the LONDON REVIEW will contain a 
MAP, explanatory of the Positions of the several American 


Armies now in the Field, and of the Mutual Relations of their 


" Most Recent Movements. 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


OF 
POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 


Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





Contents oF No, 134, Janvary 24, 1863 :— 
The Tory Manifesto. REVIEWS :— 
Indian versus American Cotton. Kinglake’s Crimean War, 
The Latin Hobby-horse. Arthur Herry Hallam, 


. tae ; Mr. Russell's Diary 
The New Police of Military Society, St. a ~— 





The Battle of Murfreesboro’. Katherine Parr. 

Brigandage in the Neapolitan States, The Fijian Islands, 

St. Thomas’s Hospital. Short Notices. 

The Pope at Malta. ArT anD ScrenceE :— 

Barristers’ Fees. Music. 

Eloquence in Parliament, Contemporary Science, 

Doctors. Discussion at the Geological Society. 

Privileged Communications, Ethnological Society, . 
—- List of Meetings. 

The Past Week. List of New Books. 





OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





BISHOP COLENSO 


ON THE 


PENTATEUCH. 
PART ILI. 
An Analysis of the Second Part of BISHOP COLENSO’S 
WORK on the PENTATEUCH will be Published in 
PUBLIC OPINION of Saturday, Februar 





y 7th. 





OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Price TWOPENCE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. Under 
the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W, HARRISON, Sole 

2 s. ; 

oo Feb. 2nd, to commence with the Second and Third Acts of Balfe’s 
Grand Opera, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL—Arline, Miss Louisa Pyne; Thaddeus 
(his original character), Mr. W. Harrison. On Tuesday, Vhursday, and Saturday, 
Feb. 3rd, 5th, and 7th, Wallace's successful Opera, LOVE'S rRit MPH. On 
Wednesday, Feb. 4th, Wallace's Grand Opera, MARITANA,. On Friday, Feb. 6th, 
Balfe’s Grand Opera, SATANELLA. Every Evening the Grand Original Zoological 
Comical Christmas Pantomime, written by H. J. Byron, entitled HARLEQUIN 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; or, the Gnome Queen and the Good Fairy. 
The Grand Transformation Scene, Moonbeam and Sunlight; or, the Descent of 
Morn’s First Ray. Invented and painted by W. Calleott. 

Notice. —A MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Pantomime on Wednesday, 
Feb. 4th, at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at half-past Four. 
N.B.—Children under Twelve years of age admitted to the Morning Performances 
at Half-price to all parts of the House except Pit, 1s. 6d. 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4. 44.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circles, 5s. : 


Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s, 
. . hl . * ’ ‘ . >? } , 

Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. No Charge for Booking or Fees to 

Box-keepers. Doors open at Half-past Six, Commence at ten minutes to Seven, 


\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. On 
yi Monday Evening next, February 2, the Programme will include Mozart's 
celebrated CLARINET QUINTETT. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard; 
Violin, M. Sainton ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus. Vocalists, 
Madame Florence Lancia and Madame Sainton-Dolby. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. Admission, is. Tickets to be had at Chappell & 
Co’s., 50, New Bond-street, and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 
HRISTY’S MINSTRELS every Night at Eight, and 
J Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three o'clock, in ST, JAMES'S 
HALL. Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Owing to the great success of the 
popular songs ‘‘ Mary Blane,” “‘ Lucy Neale,” &c., they will be repeated every 
Evening. Entire change of Programme.—Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, ls. 





M®* and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
1 give their highly successful ENTERTAINMENT, ‘‘ The Family Legend,” 
written by Tom Taylor, Esq., followed by Mr. John Parry's new domestic scene, 
entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Roseleaf’s Little Evening Party,’ every evening (except Saturday), 
at 8. Morning representations, Saturday, at 3.—ROYAL G ALLERY OF ILLI 3- 
TRATION, No. 14, Regent-street. Unreserved seats, 1s., 23.; stalls, 3s.; stall 


chairs (spring seats), 5s.; secured in advance at the Gallery without fee ; and at 
Messrs. Cramer & Beale’s, 201, Regent-street. 





M* ROSELEAF’S “LITTLE EVENING 
4 





PARTY.” 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
OW OPEN, the ART EXHIBITION, for the RELIEF 
of the DISTRESS in the COTTON DISTRICTS.—6, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall, Open from 10 till 4. Admission 1s. 
F. W. DICEY, Hon. Secretary. 





— GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK, 





The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY is preapred to receive 
applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the above Stock, bearing a fixed 
Preferential Interest of 44 per cent. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, January, 1963. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester.—Head Master, the 

Rev. EDWARD FIRMSTONE, M.A. (Oxon), assisted by resident 

graduates from the Universities of Cambridge, London, and Paris. Sons of 

of gentlemen are prepared for the public schools and the universities, also for Sand- 

hurst, Woolwich, onl the naval, military, and civil services.—Terms, references, 

and list of pupils who have recently passed examinations from this school wi!l be 
forwarded on application to the Head Master. 





B** RHYDDING, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE 
A WINTER AND SPRING RESIDENCE. 

Puystcran.—Dr, MACLEOD, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot, 

Surgzoy.—THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 








Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments 
in England for the reception of patients and visitors. While the method of 
treatment pursued at Ben Rhydding proceeds on Hydrotherapeutics as to its main 
principle, itis by no means confined to that, but includes the systematic application 
of the Art of Cure in its whole range, and with all its resources. 








HE Proprietors of a Printing Establishment in the Country, 
possessing a splendid Assortment of TYPE, excellent MACHINERY, worked 
by ni So meet are desirous of making arrangements with Companies or Firms, 
requiring large or small quantities of Printing, and are prepared to execute either 
Boukwork or Jobbing Printing in first-rate style, and at moderate prices, Estimates 


= for any description of work,—Address, D. W., care of the Publisher of London 
eview, 
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N ONEY.— £330,000 to be advanced upon MORTGAGE, 

in various sums, Freeholds averaging from 3 to 4 per cent., according 
to the amount required. Leaseholds, 4} to 5 per cent. Also, some smaller sums, 
to be lent upon personal or any other tangible securities.—Apply, by letter only 
in the first instance, to REGINALD ADOLPHUS, Esq., 4, St. George’s-square, 


Regent’s Park, London. 
~ EVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE 
STOCK of the 
DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY, 

Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature, and confirmed by Her 

Majesty in Council, . 
Applications for the remaining portion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES 


CAVE, Esq., Colonial Commissioner, at the Banking-house of Messrs. PRESCOTT, 
GROTE, CAVE, & CAVE, 62, Threadneedle-streets London. 











ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
A PREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

___ Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, 
Chairman. 

THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq., 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, Deputy Chairman. 
This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual 
Assurance, he funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the members, 
room apa own immediate superintendence and control, The profits are divided 
annually, 
101, Cheapside, E.C, C, L, LAWSON, See. 














